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THE TORDS AND THE BALLOT BILL. 


HE House of Lords has made very short work of the 

unfortuna » Ballot Bill. The Commons have been work- 
ing for the best part of two months on the Bill, and the Lords 
in five hours dé... ted that this Session they would have nothing 
to do with it. Various Peers expressed vaguely opinions 
favourable or ac verse to the Ballot; but the simple reason on 
which the Lord: acted was that there was not proper time left 
“this Session for their House to consider the Bill. Assuming 
that the House of Lords is to be regarded as a Second 
Chamber, haviny real powers of rejection and revision, 
and that a Pugfiamentary Session cannot last beyond 
the end of the month of August, there can be little 
question, we think, that the Lords were quite right. 
Rrpacience shows that a Session cannot be made to last, except 
under the most peculiar circumstances, beyond August. The 
fatigue.of public business in the House of Commons is 80 
great that members will not and cannot be got to work after 
-acertain period of the year. The Government can keep a 
small band of supporters, mostly paid officials, at work till 
they drop off the benches; but a knot of minor officials is not 
Parliament. No Minister really pretends that the Session 
can be extended indefinitely, and Mr. Gtapstone has 
had to throw over Bill after Bill to which he attached 
great importance, because there was no time to attend 
to them. The projects for autumnal Sessions always 
come to nothing in the face of the conviction of all prac- 
tical men that the House of Commons can only work 
as it works during about half the year. Parliament practi- 
cally sits for six months, from the middle of February 
to the middle of August, and experience has shown that, 
if it is asked to sit longer, it does not do its work pro- 
perly. If this is so, it is absurd to ask the Second 
Chamber to enter on its work of revision, even suppos- 
ing it does no more than revise, on the 1oth of August, 
with regard to a long complicated Bill introducing great 
novelties in principle, and imposing a change of habits 
ona and ignorant part of the population. If the Peers 
had taken up the Ballot Bill seriously, and had admitted that 
some form of secret voting was to be invented, they could not 
have revised the Bill properly and seen how its clauses would 
work, and how they would bear on one another, unless ample 
time had been given them four discussion. It is quite true that 
the Lords could sit long enough to discuss the Bill, and it 
made a sound argument ludicrous when one of the speakers 
expressed a fear lest sitting on through August or a 
part of September might hurt the health of the Peers. 
If it were a public duty to go on sitting for another 
month, the Peers might be trusted to fulfil it without 
trembling for their constitutions. The objections to the 
Lords discussing the Ballot Billare not that it would do them 
any harm, but that it is a Bill eminently needing the revision 
of a revising Chamber, and that, if they revised it, their 
changes would never properly come before the House of 
Commons; for the House of Commons, as it would stand at 
the beginning of September, would not be what is properly 
meant by the House of Commons. It would represent, not 
the constituencies, but merely the Ministry. 

There are two theories on which it is urged that the House 
of Lords was bound to accept the Ballot Bill. The one 
theory is that the nation had pronounced it to be an urgent 
and important measure through the majority of the House of 
Commons; and the other theory is that this was a Bill 
solely regarding the House of Commons and elections to that 
House, and that it was a proper privilege of the House of Com- 
mons that the House of Peers should refrain from med- 
dling in such a matter. Neither theory, we venture to 


think, will hold water for a moment. We quite allow 
that the majority of the House of Commons, when it 
is a decisive and persistent majority, ought to be con- 
sidered as speaking for the nation. It is a dangerous 
doctrine to hold that the House‘of Lords has a right to turn 
from the House of Commons to the nation and ask it to ex- 
press a separate opinion. This is to transfer to mobs the 
expression of the national will; it is to provoke noisy and 
ignorant agitation, and to force a Ministry to prove its title 
to confidence by its power of throwing the country into con- 
fusion. Nor is the House of Commons to be bound, as the 
exponent of the wishes of the constituencies, within the nar- 
row limit of the subjects brought prominently before the 
constituencies at the last election. Mr. DisrakE1, in his attack 
on Mr. Giapstone on Tuesday, paraded the great efforts . 
he had made to discover how many Liberal members had 
brought the subject of the Ballot their constituencies, 
and he found that, as nearly as possible, one in three had 
done so. But the representatives of the constituencies have a 
perfect right to take up any subject they may think it advan- — 
tageous to the country that Parliament should deal with. 
Otherwise there must be a dissolution every time a new ques- 
tion is started. If the constituencies do not like the line their 
representatives are taking, they can easily make their 
views known; and the fact t the Liberal majority 
persisted in carrying the Ballot Bill with the tacit ap- 
proval of the constituencies must be taken as solving 
the question whether the constituencies wish that the Bil? 
should pass, But the Ballot Bill is not merely a Bill of 
general principle; it is, and it must be,a Bill of minute 
detail. When an elector says that he wishes for the Ballot, 
he says that he wishes for something which seems perfectly sim- 
ple to him, for he looks only at the end, that his vote shall not 
be known. But the Legislature has to look at the means, 
and to see how it can be arranged that'his vote shall not be 
known without evils being introduced which the honest 
elector would be the first to deplore. A peer, therefore, 
who set out with saying that if the constituencies wished 
for a Ballot Bill he would help to give it them, and acknow- 
ledged that he was to be guided as to the wishes of the 
constituencies by the majority of the House of Commons, 
and not by mob agitation, might very Well say that, in order 
to carry out those wishes, he must examine the very minute 
and elaborate provisions by which secret voting must prac- 
tically be carried out. If a peer has any duty at alk 
towards the nation, he surely must have this duty, 
and on the roth of August he cannot begin to dis- 
charge this duty; for if he were to attempt to do so, he 
would find that when the time came for submitting to the 
representatives of the people the changes which he and other 
members of the Upper House wished to suggest, the repre- 
sentatives of the people were all gone away, and only a little 
knot of dependents on the Ministry left in their place. 

The claim that the Peers shall consider the Ballot Bill as 
a measure exclusively within the jurisdiction of the Commons 
is supported by nothing in the past history of the Constitution, 
for the Lords have sufficiently vindicated their right to deal with 
Reform Bills; nor is it defensible on the ground that its recogni- 
tion would be to the advantage of the nation. Secret voting will 
in athousand ways affect the character and morals of the whole 
people, and the House of Lords would abandon the position 
which it holds, and which it is respected and maintained for 
holding, if it did not endeavour to make the good effects of 
secret voting as great, and the evil effects as small, as possible. 
The Lords, too, have a social and political position which makes 
them personally independent, and this is the set-off against 
the investment of an hereditary Assembly with so much 
power. The Ballot Bill is a Bill which it is peculiarly 
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desirable to have revised by persons of independent posi- 
tion. Lord Saarrespury shot an arrow that went straight 
to the mark when he said that the clauses as to the use 
of public-houses during elections were among the most 
important of the Bill; and that it was a good thing they 
should be carefully revised by persons who had no reason to 
be afraid of licensed victuallers. Of course, if, under pretence 
of improving a Ballot Bill, the Peers were to mutilate it and 
render it nugatory, or were to try by delay to prevent any 
measure for secret voting being carried, they would be 
abusing, not using, their power of revision. But they 
ought, until the contrary appears, to be credited with a 
wish to use, not abuse, this power; and there are 
numerous points in the Ballot Bill as to which they may use 
it with the utmost propriety, and to the great benefit of every 
one concerned. The Lords, therefore, as it appears to us, are 


pediency of making the best of a bad bargain, and of washing 
dirty linen at home. Accordingly all the speakers, with 
the exception of Mr. Bartyie Cocurane, who failed to 
appreciate the object of the discussion, exercised their inge. 
nuity in smoothing away the disagreeable impression whieh 
had been caused by the apology, by the retrospective standard 
of responsibility, and generally by the one-sided nature of the 
treaty. Sir C. Appertey, who originated the debate, could 
scarcely have abstained from criticism of the manner in which 
the Commissioners had dealt with the Alabama claims; but hig 
moderate censure was followed by an expression of cordial 
satisfaction with the Fishery clauses, which may therefore 
perhaps, in his opinion, furnish some compensation for the 


| less gratifying portions of the arrangement. The advice which 


| Sir C. Apperey offers to the Canadians is thoroughly sound, 


perfectly free from blame, and have acted wisely in postponing | t ¢ 
| casual and transitory, and that it is equally impracticable to 
| exclude the American fishermen from their waters and to per- 


to another Session the consideration of the Ballot Bill. But 
although this may be said, and ought to be said, in fairness to 
the Peers, it is impossible not to be blind to the very large ques- 


tion as to the conduct of the business of the nation which is | 


already looming upon us,and which must before long assume a 
definite shape and most serious importance. Parliament is get- 
ting impotent. It cannot do the work it ought to do. The two 
Houses of Parliament are co-ordinate, and are yet constituted on 
different principles and pervaded by different opinions. They 
check each other so effectually that they lengthen the work of 
legislation beyond measure. It is obvious that the rejection of 
the Ballot Bill is tantamount to saying that a Liberal Ministry 
cannot carry, and need not think of carrying, two great 
measures in a year. Last year the Education Bill was carried 
after the Irish Land Bill, but that was because the Bill took 
in the Commons the shape of a compromise to which the Lords 
virtually assented. One great measure may be carried before 
June begins, and sent in good time to the Lords, but after the 
beginning of June no measure can be started in the Commons 
which is seriously contested by the Opposition, with a prospect 
of reaching the Lords early enough to give the Peers time to 
discuss it properly. Lord SHarrespury complained that the 
Ministry did not initiate some of their Bills in the Lords; but 
the Ministry cannot do so, Their Bills are the Bills of a 
Liberal Ministry, and the principles on which they are 
founded are for the most part. distasteful to the Peers. The 
only way to get the Peers to give their Bills a chance is to 
carry them to the Upper House backed by the sanction of 
the representatives of the constituencies. The difficulty 
therefore into which we are getting is this, The constituencies 
return a large Liberal majority, which supports a Liberal 
Ministry, which, to fulfil its mission, proposes a series of 
Liberal measures. But the relations of the two Houses are 
such that only one Liberal measure in each year has a chance 
of being carried. ‘This is not the fault of the Peers; it is a 
result springing out of the position in which, under the 
existing Constitution, they are placed. But it makes 
the constituencies much less powerful than they conceive 
they ought to be, and must necessarily be a source 
of constant irritation. The action of the House of Lords as 
an obstacle to legislation ought not, however, to be regarded 
by itself. It is only one symptom of the powerlessness of 
Parliament to do that which popular opinion thinks Parlia- 
ment can do and ought todo. Itis not owing to the House 
of Lords that Scotch affairs have been extremely neglected 
this Session, and that the desire for Home Rule is growing 
up in Ireland. In every direction it is apparent that Parlia- 
ment tries to do too much, does very badly much of that 
which it does, and leaves very much undone. 


THE DEBATE ON THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 


ad Treaty of Washington is ratified; the arbitrators are 
appointed; the Americans have received the English 
apology; the liabilities which have been acknowledged in 
principle will shortly be ascertained in amount; and at the 
close of the Session the House of Commons has at last spared 
time from the Ballot Bill and the Army Bill to inquire 
whether the interests and honour of England have been duly 
guarded. As it was thought proper to go through the form 
of a debate, patriotic members could but hope that the most 
plausible apology of which the case would admit should be 
made for the Government and the nation. It would have been 
useless to call the attention of the world, which indeed fully 
appreciates the character of the transaction, to the nature and 
extent of the profuse concessions which have been extorted 
by the United States. Homely proverbs enunciate the ex- 


They will do well to remember that the connexion between 
the opening of the Fisheries and the Reciprocity Treaty was 


petuate the temporary system of licences. The Dominion 
will receive a payment in money for a property of which it 
would otherwise have been robbed, and the removal of the 
impediments to their trade with the States will be more 


| advantageously, though more slowly, effected by the progress 


of Free-trade doctrines than by negotiation. 


Mr. GLapsTONE gave, as might be expected, eloquent utter- 
ance to all the conventional fictions which may perhaps at some 
distant time, by dint of incessant repetition, solidify into truth, 
He defended the Americans, who might possibly be less soli- 
citous to defend themselves, from the imputation of cultivating 
the unfriendly feelings to England which they have uninter- 
ruptedly expressed for a hundred years. In his favourite 
character of a vicarious penitent for the sins of his country, 
he confessed that “the true root of the hostile feelings 
“ cherished in America, though not by Americans, towards 
“ England did not lie on their side of the water, but originated 
“in the unhappy condition of a portion of the United King- 
“dom itself.” It is at least doubtful whether the Irish did 
not learn, rather than teach, in America the habits of vitupe- 
ration which flourished there long before Fenianism was in- 
vented, and before any considerable immigration from Ireland 
had commenced. The Americans may perhaps not be ready 
to admit that their habitual language and their traditional 
policy are mere plagiarisms from Irish sedition; but 
adulation is seldom accompanied by a fine perception of 
the feelings to which it panders. It may be hoped that 
the people of the United States are at last satisfied with Mr. 
GuapstTonr’s reiterated palinodes. He never said a word 
against them except when he thought they were about to be 
defeated; and he has long since admitted that they are com- 
pletely victorious. His treaty is a still more ample recanta- 
tion than his speeches, and it is surprising that he did not 
represent it as a settlement in full of all disputes; but he was 
apparently conscious that the exclusion of the Fenian claims 
from arbitration was utterly indefensible, and consequently 
he stated that they were still open, and that they would be 
prosecuted on fit occasion. The American Commissioners 
probably thought that their English colleagues, when they 
yielded to the peremptory rejection of the Fenian claims, had 
abandoned them on behalf of their Government. In no part 
of the negotiation was the inequality of the two parties more 
arrogantly asserted or more deferentially accepted. The 
Fenian armaments had been openly tolerated by the American 
Government, and actively promoted by some of its principal 
members. Armed bodies of men, organized and paraded in 
the great towns, were allowed in time of peace to invade 
the territory of a friendly neighbour; and yet the Power 
which exacts apologies and damages for the escape of an 
unarmed vessel from an English port haughtily repudiates 
all liability for the attack upon Canada, without even con- 
descending to assign a reason. By extemporizing for the pur- 
poses of his argument the theory that the Fenian claims are 
not disposed of, Mr. Guapstonz has provided for an additional 
humiliation for the country. If nothing further is done in the 
matter, the Government will be thought to have withdrawn 
an unfounded pretension, and any claim which may be pre- 
ferred will be summarily rejected. 


If the House of Commons had not been naturally disposed 
to welcome a favourable interpretation of the English sur- 
render, even Sir R. Pater’s authority and ability would have 
been insufficient for the simultaneous maintenance of two 
incompatible propositions. In a lucid and conclusive argu- 
ment Sir R. Parmer demonstrated that the conduct of the 
English Government during the American War had been abso- 
lutely faultless ; but Lord Russeti’s Attorney-General is also 
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the confidential friend of the present Ministers, and as an earnest 
advocate of peace he thinks it desirable to satisfy Parliament of 
the justice of the recent arrangement. It is perfectly clear 
that if all the duties of neutrality were scrupulously observed, 
the belligerent has no claim either to an apology or to 
damages; nor can the utmost ingenuity reconcile Lord 
RusseELv’s refusal of arbitration with the treaty which invents 
a new rule of international law for the guidance of an arbi- 
trator. In the perfurmance of an impossible task Sir R. 
Patmer did all that could be expected. His case was un- 
answerable as far as he was in the right; and the untenable 
part of his contention was evaded or concealed with admirable 
skill. History, as he says, will record that Lord Russext’s 
Government from first to last conformed strictly to the letter 
and spirit of international law. The English municipal law 
by which foreign enlistments and expeditions were prohibited 
was more stringent than that of the United States; and it 
was rigidly enforced. In former times the American Govern- 
ment had, in answer to the remonstrances of Spain and 
Portugal, repudiated liability for the depredations of belli- 
gerent vessels which had been fitted out in its ports; yet by 
persistency and menace it has succeeded in extracting from 
England an apology for the accidental escape of the Alabama, 
‘The prospective and impalpable tribunal which is figuratively 
personified as History will adopt Sir R. Patmer’s version of 
the conduct of England during the war; but of the Treaty 
of Washington it will necessarily record that the English 
Government was frightened into submission. 


The transition from the vindication of Lord RusseLi’s 
policy to the defence of the treaty was effected with marvellous 
adroitness. The Reverpy Jounson Treaty was interposed 
between the two proceedings which were on opposite grounds 
to be justified, and Lord Srantey and Lord CrarenpDon were 
offered up as victims in expiation of the errors of Mr. 
GLapstone and Lord Granvitte. It is true that the 
treaty which was spitefully rejected by the American Senate 
was ambiguous and unsatisfactory. All English Ministers 
had refused to submit to arbitration the conduct of the 
Government in issuing the Proclamation of Neutrality; but 
the vague words of the Convention might perhaps have 
enabled an American agent to bring the forbidden ques- 
tion before the arbitrator. It would not have suited Sir Kh. 
PatMek’s purpose to remark that, on the other hand, Lord 
CLarEeNDon had neither tendered an apology nor consented 
to abide by an ex post facto law; nor was there any 
passage in the former convention so culpably lax as the 
paragraph in the Washington Treaty which would have 
prohibited the commerce of neutrals with belligerents. It 
appears that the American Government has agreed not to 
insist on the extravagant concession which the Commissioners 
had, perhaps unconsciously, made; but the escape from a 
ruinous concession is to be attributed rather to the accident 
that the Americans lately furnished the French with warlike 
stores during the German war than to the caution or firmness 
of the Commissioners. Sir R. Pater and even Sir Starrorp 
Nortucore judiciously abstained from defending the anomalous 
exclusion of the Fenian claims from the provisions of the 
treaty. With the debate in the Commons an irksome con- 
troversy comes to an end, for it is useless to repeat un- 
palatable truths which have ceased to have any practical 
bearing. There is reason to fear that the discussion may 
revive when the United States prefer some further demand. 


FOUNDERING OF THE FLEET. 


UR thought last week was that it was impossible for 

the Government to get deeper into the mud; but the 
Malebolge has thickened, and a denser darkness has settled 
on the setting of the Parliamentary sun. It is as though an 
adverse and cruel fate were engaged in hwling confusion 
from every quarter of the political heaven, if not destruc- 
tion, on the house of Guapsroxz. Una Lurusque Notusque, 
gc. Although troubles and misfortunes generally come in 
troops, yet there remains another characteristic of a sea of 
sorrows, that the last wave is usually the most destructive. 
If there is one British boast which we especially. prize, it 
is our Navy. The Battle of Dorking was not fought till 
the British fleet was found wanting, or scattered, or no- 
where at the crisis of fate. The ingenious but exceedingly 
stupid author of the Second Armada founded his pleasant 
fiction on our great line of defence on the German Ocean. 
This illusion has received a very rude shock. In one brief 
twelvemonth no less than four great naval casualties of 
the very first importance have overtaken the pride of Eng- 


land. The Psyche has been lost, though the savans and 
their instruments have been saved, and this on a coast 
which, since history has been written, has been noted as es- 
pecially dangerous, and, therefore, especially well known. 
One of our very best ironclads—an ironclad ship built to. 
illustrate the greatest novelty, and, as we were all told, the 
greatest success in war ships—has gone down in a most 
inconsiderable gale in a notorious sea, where danger is al- 
ways to be looked for, and, therefore, as we simply thought, 
always provided against. Another of our great glories 
has escaped destruction by the skin of her teeth, after 
going on a rock in calm weather and broad daylight in the 
well-known waters of Gibraltar Bay; and, to crown all, a 
troopship has been obliged to be run ashore on a barren rock 
in the Indian Ocean in a sinking state. The Psyche, 
the Captain, the Agincourt, and the Megara—these sad 
names almost recall the successive buffets which, culminating 
at Sedan, have just destroyed the power and almost the 
existence of France. 


In all these cases of nautical disaster there seem to be special 
circumstances which may be taken into account as to some 
extent explaining the single casualty, but it is to be feared that. 
there are also general causes which give rise to the gravest 
apprehensions as to the efficiency of the naval service. The 
Psyche was sent off in a hurry; the Straits of Messina proved 
but an awkward seaway, and the currents are very strong, 
though not for the first time. The Captain was an experi- 
ment. There were as many who denounced Captain Coxxs’s 
principle as there were who accepted it. The Admiralty 
were decided by what is called public opinion to give in to 
the turret principle. It is not quite clear whether builders or 
surveyors were responsible, or whether Captain Cones himself 
alone was responsible for sending the Captain to sea as she was. 
sent; and as both Sir Joun Paxrnaton and his successors in 
office were responsible, if not for sending the Captain on 
her fatal voyage, at least for her construction, it scarcely suits 
anybody’s purpose to find out the real secret of her loss, 
The Agincourt disaster is to be attributed to mere pro- 
fessional martinetism, and everybody concerned was too 
professional and too dignified and too sensitive to move a 
hair’s-breadth out of the strict technicalities of departmental 
and limited responsibility. Of the loss of the Meyera some- 
thing else must be said. But in each and every case there is. 
onebroad consideration—perhaps thereare more considerations 
than one—which may be considered to be common to all these 
dreadful events. First, they seem to hint that the art of 
seamanship is either lost, or not much cultivated, or there is 
no room for its exercise in these ironclads. In theory, asin the 
days of wooden battle ships, the captain is still responsible not 
only for fighting but sailing his ship. But the captain is not 
taught naval manceuvres as applicable to these modern ships. 
It is engineer’s work. And one tendency of steam, especially 
in the case of iron ships, is to run things finer than in the 
old wooden ships. All that was wanted by Bensow or Netson 
was plenty of sea room; a shoal, or rock, or shore was given 
the widest possible berth. In steam-ships, supposed to be so 
much handier, dangers are chanced; the shoal or rock can, it 
is believed, be shaved; fuel must be economized ; the Pearl 
rock may be all but grazed; it is, perhaps, touch and go, 
but with all our steam power we fancy that it will be always 
go and never touch. In other words, the safety of steam~ships 
is unduly exaggerated; and modern naval officers in high 
command know nothing of steam navigation and but little of 
iron construction. On board responsibility is divided, or 
does not exist. The Admiral on board the Agincourt thought 
that his ship was in rather a ticklish state; but it was 
the Captain’s affair. What Captain Beamisu thought, if he 
thought at all, nobody knows; the Staff-Commander and the 
officer of the watch might think this, that, or the other, but. 
they knew that a snubbing often attends officious alacrity. 


Then there remain the difficulties inherent in the revised 
constitution of the Board of Admiralty. We make no doubt 


| whatever that great changes were required at Whitehall, and 


in both the military and naval services great public benefit 
may, in the long run, be achieved by the concentration of 
anthority on a single head directly responsible to Parliament. 
But from the nature of the case, so at least it seems, this Par- 
liamentary centre of authority must be a man, in the one case, 
who does not know a troop from a battalion, and, in the other, 
who may be puzzled by the difference between a ship’s stern and 
stem. That is, we must have a CARDWELL, a CuILDERs, a 
GoscHEN; and just when the Army Minister or the Navy 


Minister begins to know his work, an Amurata of total . 


ignorance succeeds to an AmuraTH who has at best mastered 
the rudiments of his work. This may right itself in the long 
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run, but at present it does not. When the mistress of the 
house takes the keys and stores into her management, the 
cook and housekeeper may retain office, but the language is— 
Well, the missus may take the housekeeping, but she must do it 
all—it is not my business to interfere. I will give no advice or 
opinion; I will do what Iam told, and no more. This is not 
precisely what has happened at the Admiralty. But it is 
something like it. Sir Spencer Rosinson and Mr. Reep were 
“ relieved ” from office; and everybody else in Dockyard and 
Whitehall confines himself strictly to the hard and fast 
line to answer questions put as briefly as possible, but to do 
no more. ‘This is the cause of the loss of the Megera. 


Mr. Goscuen pleads delay, and asks the public to suspend 
their judgment. So we would willingly, if there could be 
one single fact disputable. We know everything that there is 
to be known, and after the Courts-martial and Courts of In- 
quiry, which may consume a twelvemonth, we shall be 
just where we are now, for now there is nothing more to 
know. The Megerais an old ship, twenty-two years old, 
built in the pre-historic times. She was put at the bottom of 
the list, being considered a suspicious, crazy, half-rotten old 
craft. She was placed in this ignominious position in 1866; in 
1871 she is despatched to Australia. Here is one fact indis- 
putable, and beyond the reach of the most ingenious and dis- 
ingenuous cavil. What was her history in the meantime? 
She was now and then patched ; on one occasion as much as 
250/. was spent on her; on another a complete survey was 
dispensed with, because it was thought to be too expensive. 
By way of episode, here surges up a huge cloud of dust as 
to what Mr. Reep said or did not say, what he reported or 
did not report; what form his report took, whether it was 
written or verbal; and a vast deal more. But we lay this 
aside, and cling to this solid fact. In 1871 the Megera was 
commissioned to convey sailors and naval officers to Aus- 
tralia. Mr. Reep was out of office; the responsibility was 
not with him. He ought to have interfered, says Mr. GoscuEn. 
I was told not to interfere, says Mr. Reep. Anyhow we 
Jay this all aside. The Megara was commissioned; her 
cargo and the troops—that is, the officers and crews— 
embarked. Was this ship, the Megara, despatched fit for 
sea, with a clean character? Had she been for several years 
thoroughly surveyed and certified? Was she examined 
from keel to bulwarks? All her plates tested? thoroughly 
certified for a few thousand miles’ voyage? She sailed 
under very discouraging omens. She got somehow to 
Plymouth; was overloaded; badly over-crowded; in the 
most disagreeable, if not dangerous, plight. She got to 
Queenstown, the captain and crew remonstrating ; part of her 
cargo was landed ; it was proposed to reduce the consignment 
of passengers; she was botched and patched and cobbled and 
lightened and forced to go to sea, Mr. GoscHeN says the 
authorities only found her leaking from the ports; but with 
a ship crowded almost to the water’s edge, no examina- 
tion of her bottom was possible either at Plymouth or 
Queenstown. And now comes in the one only question 
which is quite independent of Mr.Rzep, or the Port Admirals, 
or the Captain. Was she thoroughly surveyed at Sheerness 
before being commissioned? Because the fact remains that 
her dangerous state was not in her overcrowding, or in her 
ports, but in a rotten frame. The fact that the Megara has 
foundered proves her utter unworthiness before she left port. 
‘This cannot be got over. Either, therefore, when she was 
commissioned for her fatal voyage the Meg@ra was never sur- 
veyed at all, or the survey was an insolent sham and a crime. 
To this point Mr. Samupa very properly narrowed the ques- 
tion. Which choice in this dilemma shall be accepted is 
quite immaterial; either is sufficiently serious and disgraceful. 
Kither is quite enough to justify, or rather to compel, the 
most serious misgivings as to the state, no less than the ad- 
ministration, of the British Navy. 


FRANCE. 
O* Saturday the Assembly and M. Tuers seemed to have 


come to an open quarrel on the question of the indemnity 
to be given to the departments which have been invaded by 
the Germans. M. Tuters resolutely refused to acknowledge 
that these departments had any claim on the State to make good 
the losses they had sustained. They had sustained, in his 
opinion, an accidental misfortune, like that which a particular 
district may sustain when it is visited by a hailstorm or a 
flood. When the State, for its military purposes, destroyed 
the property of citizens, it ought, he acknowledged, to in- 
demnify those whose property it destroyed, and he was there- 


fore willing to make good the losses inflicted by the Govern. 
ment troops in their operations against the South-western 
quarter of Paris. But the departments that had been the 
seat of war could at most only make an appeal to the 
pity of the State, and then the State would have to 
inquire—first, how much it could afford to spend on 
a work of mercy; and, secondly, how great had been 
the sufferings of each applicant. A poor man who had 
lost his all would be a deserving object of pity; while a rich 
man, who could afford to bear his loss, must bear it. M, 
Burret, speaking the views of the majority of the Assembly, 
insisted that all France was responsible for the war, and that 
therefore all France must bear the losses entailed by the war, 
A peasant in Champagne, whose house had been burnt by the 
invaders, had as much suffered by military operations for 
which the State was responsible as a householder who had 
the misfortune to own property near the Pont du Jour; and, 
if this were not acknowledged, it would be impossible hence- 
forth to rely on the resistance of the population of any district 
that might happen to be invaded. ‘The discussion grew very 
warm, but the President wisely interposed, and suggested a post- 
ponement of the debate until Tuesday. Meantime the dis- 
putants had, as usual, come to a compromise. Compensation 
is nominally to be provided for all losses sustained by 
the invaded departments. An inquiry is to be made as to 
what losses have been actually sustained, and then a Bill is to 
be brought in to settle the sum which is to be distributed and 
who are to benefit by it. The Government proposes that 
those who have been ruined shall, if possible, be indemnified 
in full; those who have suffered severely shall receive a par- 
tial but considerable indemnity ; while those who are in easy 
circumstances shall only be indemnified so far as the finances 
of the country will permit. This is obviously the embodi- 
ment of the views of M. Tters; for the rich would never 
find that the financial state of the country was good enough 
to allow of them receiving anything. ‘This proposal has not 
been expressly adopted by the Assembly, but the sum to be 
finally granted is to remain unsettled, while four millions 
of francs are to be at once placed in the hands of the 
Minister of Finance to be distributed among the most 
needy; and thus the only money which the invaded 
departments can be sure of receiving is appropriated to those 
whom M. Tuers described as deserving objects of pity. 
Neither party can be said to have had entirely their own way, 
just as neither party can be said to have had a clear victory 
in argument. ‘Theoretically it seems fair that a whole nation 
should bear the losses which are the result of a war to which 
the whole nation is a party. But it has never been the custom 
of nations to recognise this theoretical duty in practice, and 
the main reason is that it is almost impossible practically to 
trace out all the losses that different parts of the country have 
sustained. A town in a non-invaded district may have been 
temporarily ruined by the war, and the non-invaded districts 
may have furnished many more men to the national armies 
than the invaded, and have suffered much more severely from 
the consequent derangement of the supply of labour. A 
complete adjustment of losses is therefore almost impossible, 
and thus we are brought, as M. Turers says, to the con- 
clusion that all we can do is to be as charitable as we can in 
cases of peculiarly great and unmistakable suffering. 


There are two other points on which M. Tuters and the 
majority of the Assembly hold very opposite views, and these 
are the functions and position of the Councils-General, and the 
removal of the seat of Government to Paris. M. Turers does 
not at all like the work of decentralization on which the 
Assembly is so eagerly bent. He does not like the notion of 
a vast number of local Assemblies working independently of 
the central authority ; and he is supported in his opposition to 
the project of the majority of the Assembly by a portion of 
the Left, who, although approving of the idea of decentraliza- 
tion in so far as it means giving life and independence to the 
population in separate localities, wish to see the Commune, 
or, as we should say, the parish, made the unit of local 
independence. As the majority is quite determined to 
have its way in the main, and to reconstitute the Councils- 
General with much greater powers, and with a ruler elected 
for a long time, so as to form a fixed little Government 
in each department, M. Turers has been obliged to content 
himself with mitigating the evil so far as he can. He has 
succeeded in shortening the term for which members are 
to be elected, in providing that the Prefect shall be ex officio 
a member, and in reserving to the Chief of the Executive 
Power the right to dissolve a Council-General while the 
Assembly is sitting, on stating to the Assembly his reasons 
for doing so. The Assembly will not hear of going back to 
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Paris; but M. Turers pleads earnestly for it, especially urging 
the consideration of expense, as very large sums must be spent 
on Versailles if it is to be the seat of Government. But 
the Assembly is not in a humour now to care much about 

nse, the success of the loan having made every one 
think that money comes of itself, and need be never thought 
of. But it is impossible that M. Tuiers should take so 
cheerful a view. In every department of expenditure the esti- 
mates are being very greatly exceeded. The suppression of 
the insurrection in Algeria promises to be a very costly affair, 
and the military estimates will have to be totally changed. 
Nor has any approach been made to deciding on the main 
features of the new taxation of the country. M. Tutrrs 
adheres to his duty of twenty per cent. on raw materials as far 
superior to any new tax that has been suggested, and the 
Budget Committee by no means agree with him. There may 
be no immediate difficulty, for France is living on its capital ; 
but this cannot last for ever, and the day must come when it 
will be seen what really are the financial difficulties of 
France, and how they are to be met. 


The trial of the Communist prisoners has begun, and the 
interest of the investigation has commenced at once with the 
trials of two very conspicuous Communists, Ferré and Asst. 
Technically, if the Versailles Government was to be looked 
on as the only legitimate Government, all persons resisting it 
and taking arms against it were guilty of what in England 
would be called treason, and there can be no doubt of the 
guilt of all the Communist leaders in this sense. But, apart 
from such general guilt as always attaches to every one who 
takes part in an unsuccessful revolution, there were special 
incidents in the Communist history which serve to draw a 
strong line of difference between those who were mixed up in 
them and those who were not. These incidents were the 
murder of Generals Lecomre and Tuomas, the 
burning of the public buildings of Paris, and -he 
murder of the hostages. Most Frenchmen would add 
the demolition of the Venddme Column, but that, 
although a piece of barbaric folly, is really of a differ- 
ent character. It is of great importance for a clear under- 
standing of the history of the Commune that it should, 
if possible, be made clear who were really responsible for the 
great crimes committed during the insurrection. The Reports 
against Ferré and Assi showed, according to the French 
fashion, not only of what they were accused, but what the 
prosecution undertook to prove. Ferré was distinctly ac- 
cused of having been present at the Chateau Rouge when Gene- 
ral Lecomte was taken, and of having loudly and persistently 
demanded that the General should be put to death. He 
subsequently was appointed as a delegate of police on May 14, 
and his subsequent acts would seem therefore to be the acts 
of the Communal authorities, so far as any one Com- 
munal authority could be said to know of an order 
which any other chose to give. Not only was Ferré 
stated to have been heard to say that he was going 
to set the Préfecture of Justice on fire, and to have been 
seen daubing it with petroleum ; but the prosecution tendered 
an order written by Ferrf, distinctly commanding the burn- 
ing of the Ministry of Finance. Lastly, it was positively 
stated that Ferri, on the 24th of May, presented himself at 
the prison of La Roquette with a hundred soldiers, and asked 
for the six hostages, to be shot in retaliation for six persons 
who had been lost to the Communists, and that six hostages, 
including the Archbishop, were accordingly led to execution. 
This was as strong a case as the prosecution could possibly 
have, and, if it had been proved, it might have been considered 
to have set at rest the question whether the acts of the greatest 
enormity attributed to the Commune were ever really done 
by persons bearing authority under the Commune. The case 
against Asst is almost the reverse of that of Frerrt. The 
prosecution did not connect him in any way with the murder 
of the Generals, and as he fell into the hands of the Govern- 
ment on the 21st of May, he had personally nothing to do 
either with the burning of Paris or the murder of the hostages ; 
and the most that the prosecution asserted was that on the 17th 


. of May he was present at a meeting of the Commune, when 


a general scheme of executing the hostages was resolved on, 
and that just before he was captured he had ordered gun- 
powder to be put in dangerous places. He was arrested 
by order of some stronger Communal authority in the be- 
ginning of April, and released on the 15th, and thenceforward 
devoted himself almost entirely to watching over the supply of 
ammunition. These are, therefore, two typical cases; the case 
of a man mixed up with the three great crimes of the insur- 
rection, and the case of a man who. was merely a bitter poli- 
tical and military enemy of the Government; and it will be 


very instructive to see what evidence the prosecution have 
succeeded in bringing against these two prisoners, and whether 
any, and, if any, what difference is made, and on what grounds 
between the punishments inflicted on the two men. 


THE DUBLIN RIOT. 


{* the Dublin police were guilty of excessive violence in 
dispersing the meeting in Phenix Park, they will be duly 
punished ; and in any case they will for some time to come 
be more than ordinarily exposed to the abuse, and perhaps to 
the attacks, of the rabble. The promoters of the meeting, on 
the other hand, or those among them who escaped without 
broken heads, have attained their object even more completely 
than they could have hoped. It would have been pleasant to 
annoy and insult the princely visitors at the Castle, and more 
especially the young Princess who appeared for the first time 
on Irish soil as a bride. Mr. Suyra and his friends can 
scarcely have expected at the same timie to provide themselves 
with a new and plausible grievance, or to have induced their 
patriotic followers to extend their hostility to Irish employers 
of labour. Messrs. Kerr have received fair warning that the 
blessings of home rule will not include toleration of the 
manufacture of porcelain, In the Irish Republic all fabrics 
except of green flags and revolvers will be practically pro- 
hibited, and gunmakers will pursue their business at the 
risk of having their shops periodically broken open. Not- 
withstanding their triumph, the Nationalist agitators have 
perhaps not increased their popularity by affronting the 
Royal guests. The Irish people are social, hospitable, 
and naturally well-bred; and, rightly or wrongly, they 
had chosen to receive the Prince of Waters and his com- 
panions with a cordial welcome. If Mr. Martin has accu- 
rately expressed the wishes of the party which returned him. 
to Parliament, the advocates of home rule profess loyalty to 
the Crown, while they object to the legislative union of Great 
Britain and Ireland. According to their professed doctrine, 
the Prince of Wa tes is the heir of the Irish Crown, and Prince 
Artnur and Princess Louise are children of the rightful 
Sovereign. It would therefore have been easy to explain in 
consistency with the Nationalist theory the plaudits of a popu- 
lace which troubled itself with no theory whatever; but the 
modern Irish malcontent is essentially rude and quarrelsome, 
and, as long as he can exhibit his capacity for mischief, neither 
justice nor generosity will interfere with his proceedings. 
‘The Fenian martyrs in whose name the meeting was convoked 
never for a moment occupied the thoughts of their friends. 
Their liberated companions would probably have bcen dis- 
charged at an earlier period but for the menacing language in 
which their release was demanded; and not even the present 
Cabinet would venture publicly to truckle to the threats of a 
disaffected mob by pardoning the criminals who are still 
under sentence. 


It is a painful duty to admit that the Address which has 
lately been issued by the managers of the meeting contains 
one passage which is both true in statement, and, as against 
the Ministers, forcible in argument. ‘‘ The crowded Repub- 
“ licans of London,” they say, “ are allowed to assemble in 
“the public parks of that city to express sympathy with 
“ the Commune of Paris, to assail the Crown, the Constitu- 
“tion, and the law .... At present the Socialist and the: 
“ infidel may freely address assemblages in the London Parks.” 
They might have added that Mr. Bruce ostentatiously assures. 
the BrapLauGus and Opcers and the other ringleaders of the - 
mob, that they are entitled to collect crowds in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Palace of Westminster for the purpose 
of intimidating Parliament. With the exception of the poor. 
match-makers of the East End, who had presumed to dis- 
approve of a tax which might have reduced them to starva- 


tion, every preacher of sedition in London is allowed to 


circulate his doctrines with perfect impunity. The Amnesty 
agitators affected to believe that the Irish Government was 
equally passive and feeble ; and it certainly appears that the 


laudable design of preventing the meeting was executed with. 


remarkable awkwardness. If the accounts, which are probably. 
exaggerated, bear any relation to the truth, it would seem 
that the force of police which ultimately dispersed the meeting 
ought to have anticipated the assemblage. The authorities 
apparently wished to avoid any display of force, and they un- 
advisedly thought that the promoters of the disturbance would 
listen to a courteous remonstrance. Two or three policemen. 
who attempted to obtain an interview with the Chairman 
were savagely maltreated; the body of police which soon. 


, afterwards arrived were probably irritated by the treat- 
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ment inflicted on their comrades, and it is asserted that 
they used more than the gentle pressure which might have 
possibly put an end to the meeting. In the conflict which 
afterwards ensued, when the patriots were breaking Irish 
windows and Irish crockery in the streets of Dublin, it is 
admitted that the police showed remarkable forbearance. It 
may be hoped that their previous conduet will be judicially 
examined, and not for party purposes hastily condemned. 
The police consists entirely of Irishmen, and principally of 
Roman Catholics, and it has a high character for discipline 
and regard for duty. When a mob waits to be dispersed by 
force, it is scarcely to be expected that truncheons should not 
be used with a certain amount of vigour. 


The Government of the State of New York and the indi- 
genous population of the oy ae lately administered to a 
turbulent rabble a lesson which does the highest credit to the 
national spirit; and, although the facts of the case are well 
known, the interest which the transaction has aroused both in 
New York and throughout the United States has been insuffi- 
ciently appreciated in England. Mr. Oakey Hatz, Mayor of 
New York, in deference to his Fenian constituents, had pro- 
hibited a procession by which a few Orangemen proposed to 
celebrate the anniv of the Battle of the Boyne. On the 
previous 12th of July the Orangemen had been brutally 
assaulted by the low Irish Catholics, and the Mayor took 
advantage of the plausible pretext of a desire to preserve the 
peace of the city; but the respectable residents of New 
York, who had long regarded with impatience the anarchic des- 
potism of their Irish civic rulers, expressed unanimous indig- 
nation at the attempt of the majority to prohibit a meeting not 
forbidden by law. The Governor of the State, yielding to the 
pressure of public opinion, overruled the decision of the Mayor, 
and employed the whole force of the city, supported by twenty 
or thirty regiments of Militia and Volunteers, to protect two or 
three hundred troublesome Orangemen against the mass of 
their intolerant opponents. In a collision which ensued the 
troops fired on the mob, killing and wounding a considerable 
number, and it is remarkable that no blame has been 
attributed to the soldiers, and that not the smallest sympathy 
has been felt for the sufferers. With the exception of the 
turbulent Irish, all American parties cordially approve of the 
conduct of the authorities, and there is ample, reason for the 
complacency with which the assertion of the rights of citizens 
is universally regarded. Englishmen under the reign of Mr. 
GLapstoye and Mr. Bruce have reason to envy the strength 
and security of a Government which asserts even at the cost 
of bloodshed the supremacy of the law. In the public parks 
of New York and of other American cities no political meet- 
ings are allowed, but the law and custom of the country offer 
no other impediment to any kind of peaceable assemblage. 
In London, since Mr. Beaues’s triumph, no meeting has been 
held except for purposes bordering on sedition, and the foulest 
vagabonds are allowed on every successive Sunday to assail 
with the grossest ribaldry the national religion. It is known 
by the offenders as well as by the victims that the connivance 
of the Government is the mere result of cowardice. 


With the disaffected part of the Irish population, whether it 
calls itself for the moment Fenian or Nationalist, there is no 
use in arguing. The enemies of England can only attain their 
object by civil war, and for the present, even to themselves, 
rebellion must be obviously hopeless. Without the aid of a 
foreign invader, insurrection would be almost impracticable ; 
and fortunately no Minister would have the sinister daring to 
betray his country by assenting to a separation. There is 
neither sincerity nor wisdom in the supercilious affectation of 
readiness to enter into a controversy which is by its nature 
foreclosed. Except so far as he made an excusable point in 
debate, Lord HartincTon was in error when he expressed his 
readiness to meet a Nationalist majority of Irish representatives 
in the House ofCommons. The disruption of the Empire is not 
a matter for talk. In such disputes there can only be two parties, 
and neither is open to conviction. Mr. Swrtm and Mr. Sutiivan 
may claim a certain gratitude for their conclusive answer to Mr. 
Martin's platitudes. The Irishmen who were to be devoted 
subjects of the Crown on condition of relief from the tyranny of 
an alien Parliament, instead of echoing Mr. Martin’s plausible 
professions, shout “ Down with the Queen,” and with profane 
expletives they consign the Prince of Waxes to a still lower 
level. On every occasion, by speech and writing, the dema- 

gues sum up their principles m the expression of hatred to 

ngland. It is difficult to ascertain what proportion of the 
ish people they represent, and probably the number of 
would-be rebels varies from day to day. Many of the 
attendants at the Amnesty meeting had applauded the Princes 
the day before; and perhaps the successful exhibitors who 


would have given their prizes to pay for a Royal 
residence in Ireland may be ready to listen to any 
agitator who assures them that Repeal means the annj- 
hilation of landlords. To the orderly and loyal people of 
Ireland the English Government owes protection, and the 
English nation is not disposed to hand over the control of the 
island to a hostile faction. Mr. Martin may possibly be 
more creditable county member than Mr. SmytH; but Mr, 
Sytn’s version of the doctrine of home rule is more or. 
thodox and authentic than Mr. Martin’s. The answer to 
both is that their pretensions are inadmissible, and that dis. 
cussion is useless. The right of meeting which is claimed for 
the purpose of insulting the Royal Family is conceded, where 
it lawfully exists, by the Constitution of the United Kingdom, 
The liberty of the press, which is every day shamelessly abused 
by seditious journalists, is also a mere product of English tra- 
dition. Inno other country would chronic rebellion enjoy 
the same facilities. 


THE BERKSHIRE FIASCO. 


—— country is offended and the army humiliated by the 
weakness and incapacity of the War Department. This 
is Colonel Loyp Linpsay’s inference from the discussion, now 
happily ended, on the abortive project of the Berkshire cam. 
paign ; and not avoice is heard in Parliament or the Press, beyond 
the evasive utterances of the incriminated officials, to gainsay 
the statement. It is true, with a kind of truth which is not to 
be detected in the flimsy excuses of Mr. CarpWELt and Sir 
Henry Srorxs. The loss of military training in its largest 
sense which will result from the feeble vacillation of the 
Government is the least part of the mischief, though in itself 
it is serious enough to invite the severest censure. 


The plan proposed was to direct hostile columns against 
each other in mimic warfare over ground which it would 
take several days’ marches to traverse. The substituted plan 
is to put the men into substantially stationary camps within a 
few miles of one another, and to practise ordinary mancuvres 
over familiar ground. We are told by Sir Henry Srorks that 
there is no practical difference between the two schemes. Sir 
Henry Srorks is, nominally at any rate, a soldier, and he 
ought to have known better than to hazard an assertion which, 
be it true or false, is discredited by every one, whether sol- 
dier or civilian, who has taken part in the discussion. To 
march a large force over a range of forty miles, and to pitch 
camps day after day with all the precautions which would be 
needed in the neighbourhood of an unseen enemy, is a very 
different thing from merely sending out two or three thou- 
sand men a few miles from one camp to meet a similar force 
sent out a few miles from another. Sir Henry Srorxs 
has not been long enough in Parliament to learn that 
it is injudicious to make statements which refute themselves. 
Even Mr. CarpweLt, with his habitual experience of the dis- 
tinction between la vérité vraie and la vérité officielle, scarcely 
rose to the level of his Surveyor’s astounding assertion. ‘That 
the most instructive part of the projected exercises has been 
abandoned no one outside the War Office pretends to doubt. 
Why has this been done? The wholesome legal maxim that 
infers the motive of an act from its obvious consequences 
supplies an adequate explanation. The nece consequence 
of the War Office change of front will be, that the Control 
Department, instead of being required to provide for the con- 
tinuous movement of 30,000 men, will never be asked to 
furnish transport and supplies for more than some 5,000 at a 
time. Mr. CarpWELL says that, in spite of the relief thus 
afforded to it, the Control Department will be as severely 
tested as it would have been on the Berkshire ground. ‘This 
is another instance of an assertion which may present itself to 
Mr. CarpWELi’s mind as truth, but which has met with 
the misfortune of not being believed by any human being. 
No stretch of courtesy can enable any one so far to give credit 
to these official statements as to doubt that the change of plan 
will materially diminish the value of the camp of instruction, 
and will materially lighten the test to which the Control 
Department will be subjected. Motives are often inscrutable, 
but it is very hard to doubt that the relief of this shaky depart- 
ment, which will be the immediate consequence of Mr. CaRb- 
WELL’s tactics, was the primary motive that induced them. 


The conviction that this is so is enormously strengthened 
by the circumstance that neither Mr. CarpwELt nor Sir Henry 
Srorks could suggest any other motive which can be regarded 
as even plausible. One credible reason would have been worth 
more than the score of vain excuses which were put forward. 
First, we were told that the lateness of the harvest was 
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the sole reason for the abandonment of the great scheme on 
which Mr. Carpweuu had set his heart. One would have 

that the Minister would not have allowed himself 
to be thus baffled without ascertaining, with all the cer- 
tainty he could command, whether the harvest would be 
so late as to interfere with the project; but the supposition 
would have been wrong. Colonel Lorp Linpsay asked a 
very pertinent question as to the source of the Minister's 
information. The answer affords a striking illustration of 
the anxiety of the officials to carry out their original plan. 
The evidence on which they acted was this. An unnamed 
subordinate officer, a commissary (who, either without in- 
structions, or in consequence of instructions, abstained from 
all inquiry of the Farmers’ Committee), reported that “the 
“farmers” (still no names) said that the most favourable 
weather would not enable them to get in the harvest before 
the 23rd of September. A very little discouragement is 
enough to satisty people who wish to be dissuaded, and 
without asking a question of the farmers, who had been in 
communication with the War Office for months, Mr. CarpWELL 
collapsed and the Berkshire scheme was instantly abandoned. 
It is now admitted by Mr. CarpWELL himself that the 1oth or 
12th of September would be a more correct date than the 23rd, 
and there is, in fact, no reasonable doubt that the whole district 
will be substantially clear of crops well before the gth of Sep- 
tember, which was originally fixed for the commencement of 
the operations. The fancied lateness of the harvest need not 
have postponed the encampment by an hour, and if it had, 
what a farce it is to say that a camp which would have been 
healthy and comfortable from the oh to the 25th of September, 
must needs be dangerous and inexpedient between the 12th 
and the 28th, or even a few days later. No one can be so 
dull as to believe that there was any sincerity in the pretences 
that the lateness of the harvest and the possibility of wind 
and rain were the real motive, and that Mr. CarpweLL and 
Sir Henry Srorks were in no degree actuated by the fear that. 
the Control Department would break down. 


The Control Department has been the subject of much 
adverse criticism, founded mainly on theoretical views, and 
Sir Henry Srorxs has a perfect right to say that it ought 
not to be condemned without a trial. We say the same, 
adding only this, that it ought not to be accepted as satisfac- 
tory without trial. The very issue between the officials and 
the country is whether a new department, the principle of 
which has been: much questioned, shall or shall not be exposed 
to a test of very moderate stringency. It is Sir Henry Srorxs 
and his chief who refuse to allow the trial, and it is not un- 
reasonable to suspect that those who shirk a proffered test 
are doubtful of the results of the experiment. The students 
who resort to egrotats and other excuses for evading exami- 
nations are mostly those who expect to be plucked. Sir 
Henry Srorks indeed seems to deprecate the test as unfairly 
severe. “ What would be difficult now,” he says, “ would be 
“easy in time of war.” If this were true, it would 
searcely be a sufficient reason for postponing the trial 
until a time when failure might involve the destruc- 
tion of an army. But it is palpably not true that there 
are any difficulties in time of peace as distinguished from 
time of war, except those which resolve themselves into a 
mere question of expense. It may be true (though when all 
circumstances are taken into account it is far from certain) 
that to take up transport and supplies in an enemy’s coun- 
try by force would be less costly than hiring and purchasing 
from enthusiastic friends; but, given the money, it is un- 
doubtedly easier to collect stores, horses, and anything else in 
the markets of a rich country like England than to drag them 
from the hiding-places to which a hostile population would 
consign them. And it is to be observed that if the ex- 
pense of the operations was the true reason of the abandon- 
ment of the original programme, it has never been avowed, 
and, if avowed, would have been instantly scouted by the 
House of Commons. At the most some 2,000 horses might 
have been wanted. to supplement those which the Control 
Department owns, and no estimate of the expense (assuming 
the Control Department to be capable of organizing the busi- 
ness) could put it higher than 20,000/. If this issue had 
been raised, we believe that the country would rather pay 
16,020,001. for an efficient army and a well-tried system of 
supply than spend 16,000,c00/. on one unable to march 
forty miles in England, and dependent for its transport 
and supply on a department which dreads the hard test 
of peaceful operations with a corps of 30,000 men, though it 
has no misgivings as to its power of caring for an entire army 
in time of war. The Government, however, seem to think 


that it is worth while to disgust the whole country and 


make our army the laughing-stock of Europe for the sake of 
reducing its cost by 2s. 6d. per cent. 

It is painful to go through the string of excuses, each 
more transparent than the last, with which Mr. CarpWELL and 
Sir Henry Srorks condescended to reinforce (if that is the 
word) their late-harvest bugbear. Here is one:—* The 
“ Militia had been called out, and notice had been given to 
“ the Yeomanry and Volunteers, and Mr. CARDWELL was not 
“ prepared to disappoint the auxiliary forces by a change of 
“ date,” which would enable the Militia to earn their harvest 
money, and would gratify the earnest desire of every Volunteer 
who has sent in his name for the camp. Take another ex- 
cuse :—“ To have chosen the period of the short days and 
“ Jong nights would have diminished very much the prospect 
“ of successful instruction.” What an amazing effect to be pro- 
duced by the change of ten or twenty minutes in the length 
of the day! Then, again, comes a very characteristic plea :— 
“Tt is not literally true to say that all the movements in 
“ Berkshire have been abandoned, for the new ground in- 
“ cludes a bit of Berkshire.” Nothing could be more exact 
—just as it was “literally true” to say that rifles were in 
store which had been sent to Canada. When will Mr. Carp- 
WELL learn to be ashamed of his “ literal truth”? 

One more excuse—this time from Sir Henry Srorxs— 
must suffice, lest we weary and disgust our readers, The 
Surveyor-GENERAL tells us in effect that the Control Depart- 
ment has been adequately tested and has been most successful. 
It has moved little detachments from one barrack to another in 
Ireland ; it actually supplied 1,000 men on a march to Red 
River, and it was positively thanked by Lord Excuo for the 
loan of tents which Pickrorp -carried for 2,000 men at 
Wimbledon. What more couid be desired, and what neces- 

ity is there that it should prove its capacity to move a_force 
of 30,000 men a three or four days’ march ? 


MR. ODGER ON THE LAND QUESTION. 

the singularly unprejudiced pages of the Contemporary 
Review, between an earnest defence of. the Pore’s Infalli- 
bility and a graceful Essay on the Frénch stage, Mr. Opaer 
has published an Essay on the Land Question which shows that 
he is not wholly without tact or literary skill. Although he is 
one of the most active members of a Club which demands the 
absolute confiscation of landed property, he apparently thinks 
it prudent, in addressing the readers of a neutral and colour- 
less magazine, to propose that the Government should buy up 
the land of England to be held in trust for the labourers, It 
is true that on examination the scheme is scarcely distin- 
guishable from bolder projects, imasmuch as the purchase 
money of their own property is to be provided by the land- 
owners themselves. A land tax of four shillings in the pound 
will, according to Mr. Opeer, gradually furnish the means of 
buying up all the land in the Kingdom, or perhaps in the 
Republic; and it is not worth while to inquire into the pro- 
cess of conjuring by which a fifth is to become an equivalent 
for the whi Projectors from ALNascHaR downwards have 
always exercised the privilege of performing arithmetical and 
financial miracles; and for his own purposes Mr. Opczr is 
well advised in suggesting for once a mode of acquisition 
somewhat more circuitous than simple robbery. If the 
dominant power in the community had finally resolved to 
acquire possession of the land, it would not be checked 
in the pursuit of the object by the inevitable discovery 
that four shillings will not purchase the value of a pound. 
The admission of the principle would be regarded as a 

full justification for the removal of all casual i i 
ments. If four shillings was not enough, the force 


which exacted the sacrifice of a fifth might as easily take. 


two-fifths, or four-fifths, or the whole. Within a limited 
time all existing proprietors would find themselves deprived 


of their land, without having received a shilling beyond the | 


rent which they at present enjoy. Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON, 
when he was President of the United States, proposed to pay 
off the National Debt by a precisely similar contrivance. ‘The 
fundholder would, he contended, in a given number of years 
have received back his principal by instalments in the one 
of interest; and it was desirable that the country should 

relieved from any further pa: In. Anterica money, and 
especially money due to creditors, excites the. eupidity which 
in England fixes itself upon land. It is fair both to Mr.. 
Jouxson and to Mr. Opcer to admit that they have not 
claimed for themselves, except as members of the community, 
the land or money which they propose to take from the pre- 
sent owners; but both recommend proceedings which are 
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equally incompatible with the right of private property. 
Repudiation has gone out of fashion in America, but of late 
every revolutionary theorist in England has arbitrarily and 
inconsistently attacked a kind of ownership which is at least 
as legitimate, as respectable, and as innocuous as the posses- 
sion of any kind of personalty. Mr. Opcer is fully en- 
titled to cite the authority of Mr. Mitt for his scheme of 


spoliation. As he justly observes, Mr. Mill might as well 
seize for the benefit of the State the present value of the | 
land as the future increment which now legally belongs to © 
the landowner. Property loses all security when it is once | 
brought partially into question; and unfortunately writers pulsory subdivision of land. 


in proving that even Communists are not as black as they are 
painted. As far as it is possible to extract a theory from a 
digressive treatise, Mr. OpGer would deprive of their posses- 
sions all persons except those who work for what they per- 
sonally use. If the farmer whose skill and capital contribute 
to the fertility of the land robs the labourer who actually 
ploughs and reaps, every shopkeeper, and much more every 
annuitant living on his savings, is also, as a non-productive 
consumer, a wrongful intruder. It is well worth the while of 
the tenant farmers to reflect on the utter destruction with 
which their class is threatened by the promoters of the com- 
Among small capitalists they 


of the school of Mr. Operr obtain a great advantage by making | would be the earliest victims, though traders of every class 


the right to land a matter of controversy. The defender of | 
the established order of’ society may, without any invidious | 
assumption of personal superiority, concede to his opponent | 


are equally destined to extinction by the reformers of the 
Land and Labour League. A writer who, having once been 
engaged in manual labour, has attained some facility of com- 


the advantage which, according to Asax, had been realized | position, might readily be excused for historical inaccuracy, if 


by Utrsses while the award was still pending : 


Ile tulit pretium certaminis hujus 
Qui, cum victus erit, mecum certasse feretar. 


‘| his apocryphal statements were not made the ground of revo- 


lutionary proposals. Mr. Opcer shares probably with many 
persons the belief that the subdivision of property in France 


Mr. Opcer’s economical arguments and historical state- | originated in the confiscation of the great estates of the 
ments are less formidable than the physical force which may nobles; yet, according to TocquEVILLE, two-thirds of the land 
perhaps hereafter second his demands. From some popular | belonged to small cultivators before the Revolution ; and the 


compendium of history composed for the use of socialists he 
has derived the remarkable belief that the Norman conquerors 


seems, now lineally represented by the day labourers. It only 
remains for Parliament in the present day to correct or reverse 
the injustice of eight hundred years by once more placing the 
land in the hands of its original possessors. The Japanese 
nobles not long since deposed their Tycoon as a usurper, 
because he had about the date of the Norman conquest super- 
seded the Mikado, who, as is well known, is the direct 
descendant of the Gods; but even in Japan titles to private 
property are probably held to be valid after five-and-twenty 
generations. Having perhaps sometimes seen an auctioneer’s 
advertisement on the walls, Mr. OpGer is reminded that there 
are landed proprietors in England who have not, except in 
the Scottish sense of the word, conquered their estates from 
the former holders. “I am well aware,” he says, “that 
“ property in land has been acquired by less objection- 
“able modes, and that lands acquired by conquest and 
“plunder have passed by purchase from their original 
“owners.” If it is admitted that purchasers for valuable 
consideration have a right to their lands, the forcible 
acquisition by the State of estates inherited from the 
Norman conquerors would be so trifling as to be almost im- 
perceptible. Nearly all the land in England has been 
bought for hard money long since the time of the Norman 
Kings, and many great estates represent the industry and 
savings of purchasers within the last century. ‘To these also 
Mr. Opcer would, in the public interest, apply his process of 
expropriation, and perhaps, though he prudently tries one ex- 
periment at a time, his opinions may be more consistent than 
his proposals. It is impossible to draw a sound distinction 
between a revenue derived from land and the income of an 
other kind of investment. When Mr. Opaer complains that the 
produce of the land is mortgaged first to the landlord and next 
to the tenant, he forgets for a moment his policy of attacking 
landowners alone without causing immediate alarm to capi- 
talists, railroad companies, and manufacturing establishments. 
Even the property ot taxpayers in their relation to fundholders 
is similarly burdened with payments corresponding to some 
former outlay of money; and there can be no doubt that Mr. 
Onger and his allies would deal with all the incumbrances in 
much the same manner. The unhappy landowner who might 
have invested in shares or debentures the purchase-money 
received from the State would find his new property as un- 
stable as the old. Indeed Mr. Opnaer boldly applies his 
theory to mines, as forming a part of the solid earth. Why, 
he asks, should he pay for a copper teakettle a higher price 
than the mere cost of extracting the ore from the earth and 
converting it into a utensil? The royalty of the mine-owner 
_and the profits of the lessee are to him as little sacred as the 
income of a landowner or tenant farmer. 


Although an habitual and subversive agitator deserves a 
certain kind of credit for an occasionally decorous affectation 

_ of regard to legal justice, it is perhaps hardly worth while for 
wolves to walk about in sheep’s clothing. If they could pass 
themselves off for sheep, they would never succeed in intimi- 
. dating the watchdogs of the fold. It is in their proper cha- 
_racter that they have the best chance of inspiring terror, and 
they will certainly not accomplish their object by cajolery. 
Nevertheless Mr. Opger will derive encouragement from the 
condescending praise of superfine philanthropists who delight 


' only private estates which were seized by the Revolutionary 
| Government were those of the emigrants. The feudal dues 


took the land by force from the English owners, who are, it | and services from which the peasantry were relieved by the 


Constituent Assembly are unknown in England. The accumu. 
lation of large estates in England has been produced by 
economical causes, and principally by the smallness of the 
return from land which coexists with varied facilities of in- 
vestment, and of employment in other occupations. French 
peasants have fewer opportunities of changing their condition, 
and migration from home is to them more distasteful. A 
man who has two acres of land has a property which he can 
probably sell for 100/.; and only stringent interference with 
his freedom of action would compel him to keep his estate. 
Yet the paucity of landowners has been extravagantly exag- 
gerated, especially by Mr. Mitt. The 15,000 women who 
are recorded as landowners in the Census of 1861 imply 
the existence of ten times as many male proprietors. It 
is possible that the Duke of Devonsuire or the Marquis of 
WESTMINSTER may, under the description of peers, not have 
been included in the list of landowners. As might be 
expected, Mr. Opcer adopts Mr. Brieut’s random asser- 
tion that 160 persons own one-half of the land of England 
and three-fourths of the land of Scotland. Even if the 
statement were true, it might perhaps be shown that there 
was no economical loss in such an arrangement, although 
it would be socially inconvenient; but if ten only of the 
hundred and sixty are Scotch proprietors, half of 30,000,000 
cultivated acres in England must be divided among 150 
owners, who must therefore average 100,000 acres apiece. 
Only a dweller in towns, utterly ignorant of the actual state 
of the rural districts, could believe in the existence of such a 
monopoly. Inthe Northern States of America, where there 
is no motive for accumulating landed estates, because it would 
be impossible to find tenants, the native population is more 
and more abandoning the ownership and cultivation of land 
for more attractive and profitable occupations. If a future 
generation of French peasants becomes more enlightened, it 
will also become more ambitious and more moveable. The 
small landowners of France have a grievance to remove in the 
form of mortgage interest, which is almost as burdensome as 
rent; but there are undoubtedly advantages in their position. 
The only concession to which Mr. Opaer is entitled is the 
admission that the equal division of all kinds of property 
would at first be advantageous to those who have none, 
because theft is a clear gain, while purchase is only an ex- 
change. 


THE ARMY BILL. 


{ > Army Bill, having been forced through the House of 
Lords by the exercise of the Royal prerogative, has come 
back to the House of Commons in a shape which naturally 
causes some disquieting reflections to the more moderate and 
thoughtful members of that assembly. Although Mr. Torrens 
could not hope to carry his resolution in the face of Mr. 
GLapstone’s mechanical majority, it was necessary that a 
protest should be made against an unconstitutional and dan- 
gerous act, so that, if submitted to for once, it should not 
be drawn into a precedent. The period of the Session, 
the lassitude of members exhausted by prolonged day and 
night sittings in a tropical atmosphere, and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which the Army Bill had passed the House, 
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were a)! against him. His resolution was dexterously framed 
so as not to repel those who approved the Bill in itself, but its 
artificial character exposed it to easy criticism. The House 
was invited to postpone the Army Bill for three days, in order to 
a Standing Order to the effect that after this Session no 
Bill returned with amendments from the Lords should be 
considered, “ if it shall have been brought to the knowledge 
“of this House that, subsequently to the passing by this 
“ House of any such Bill, any material provision thereof shall 
“have been withdrawn from the legislative judgment or 
“discretion of Parliament by any warrant issued, proclama- 
“ tion made, or act done by the authority of the Crown.” A 
of this indirect and roundabout character ws open 
to several obvious objections, In the first place, if a great 
constitutional principle had been violated, as the resolution 
seemed to suggest, there was a fatal inconsistency in condoning 
so serious an offence. A discretionary power to commit an 
unconstitutional act is a logical absurdity. Moreover, 
the impropriety of the act ought not to depend on 
its being brought to the knowledge of the House of 
Commons, ‘This would either mean that the House could 
grant an indemnity for an illegal or unconstitutional measure 
by simply ignoring it, or that the Government could violate 
the Constitution with impunity if not detected in flagrante 
delicto. Again, if it was necessary to put on record a protest 
against dealing with Bills in this manner, why should three 
days be allowed to elapse in solemn meditation on the sub- 
ject? Why make two bites of a cherry? Mr. Torrens 
might as well have asked the House to adopt the Standing 
Order at once, instead of taking the circuitous and dilatory 
course of passing a resolution binding itself three days alter- 
wards to lay down the proposed rule. As it happened, Mr. 
Torrens was accidentally prevented from submitting his 
resolution, and had to be content with moving that the con- 
sideration of the Lords’ amendments should be postponed till 
Monday. The House divided without any attempt being 
made to answer Mr. Torrens’s able and vigorous vindication 
of Parliamentary forms and privileges; and it is probable 
that Mr. GiapsTONE would equally have commanded a servile 
majority if the original resolution had been put to the vote. 


Although Mr. Torrens must have been prepared to find 
himself in a minority, he could hardly have anticipated that the 
Ministry would maintain an insolent silence on a grave ques- 
tion of constitutional procedure. Mr. Disrarvi’s proposal 
that a Committee should be appointed to search the journals 
af the House of Lords, in order to ascertain what had hap- 
pened to the Bill during its progress through that Assembly, 
was received with some derision. Formalities of this kind 
are not necessarily ridiculous, but it was in this instance 
superfluous to examine the Lords’ journals to discover what 
was stated in the records of the. House of Commons. The 
House of Lords struck out the clause relating to pur- 
chase, and inserted in the preamble an explanation of this 
omission, which was rendered necessary by the issue of the 
Royal Warrant. When the Lords rejected the Bill for the 
repeal of the Paper Duty, no official intimation was made to 
the other House of the iate of the measure, and it was there- 
fore necessary to refer to the journals of the House of Lords 
for authentic information. But although the House of Com- 
mons might be assumed to be sufficiently acquainted with what 
had occurred in regard to the Army Bill, it was clearly en- 
titled to demand an explanation from the Government of the 
extraordinary and unprecedented course it had pursued. 
Although the Warrant gives effect to a policy recommended 
by a majority of the House of Commons, it not the less 
strikes directly at the legislative authority of that body, as 
well as of the House of Lords. Legislation by Royal War- 
rant or Proclamation may be technically legal, but it is un- 
questionably a repudiation of the co-ordinate authority of Par- 
lament. This was indeed admitted by the Soticiror-GeNerat, 
when he found himself at last compelled to break the rule 
of silence which had been imposed on the Treasury Bench, 
He startled the House by declaring that the Sovereign exer- 
cised an absolute and exclusive authority over the army, and 
that Parliament had nothing whatever to do with it. If that 
is the case, the Army Regulation Bill, even in its present 
mutilated form, is a serious invasion of the prerogative 
of the Crown. It is true that by a legal fiction the 
army is still nominally regarded as under the direct per- 
sonal command of the QvEEN; but the history of the 
War Office, and of the relations between the Secre- 
tary of State and the Commander-in-Chief shows how 
completely the pretensions of the Crown, which once had 
force and vitality, have been reduced to a mere empty form. 
The Soricrror-GENERAL was technically correct in his state- 


ment of the law, but he was unfortunate in his reference to 
the Act of Caarzes II., in which it was enacted that with 
the government and regulation of the army neither House of 
Parliament has, or can pretend to have, any right to inter- 
fere. The statute is not only an obsolete relic of the worst 
days of an unhappy period of our history, to which we should 
have imagined no statesman of our day would ever have 
thought of turning back for precedents of constitutional usage ; 
but it was passed, as Mr. Harcourt remarked, at a time 
when, in point of fact, there was no standing army in exist- 
ence. It is a danger of legal fictions that they are apt to be 
taken in earnest; but the annual passing of the Mutiny Bill is 
a sufficient proof of the reality of the power of Parlia- 
ment over the discipline and regulation of the army. The 
Sonicitor-GENERAL’s argument leaves us still in doubt 
whether the Government advised the QUEEN. to sign the 
Warrant under the impression that it was an exercise of the 
prerogative or of a statutory power. Mr. Disrae.i pressed 
for an explicit answer, but the Ministers had again relapsed 
into an obdurate silence, from which it was impossible to 
rouse them. Perhaps when the discussion of the Lords’ 
amendments is resumed next week, Mr. Giapstone may 
permit some of his colleagues to favour the House with some 
information on this point. 


Accepting Hatiam’s definition of the word “ unconstitu- 
“ tional” as implying “ a novelty of great. importance which 
“ is likely to endanger public law,” the apologist of the Govern- 
ment undertook to prove that the issue of the Royal Warrant, 
abolishing purchase by a stroke of the pen, was neither novel 
nor dangerous. He had no difficulty in showing that the 
prerogative of the Crown had in former days been exercised ina 
similar manner, but he ignored the indisputable maxim that a 
disused prerogative ought not to be resorted to without 
the previous sanction of Parliament. It would be going too 
far to say that under no conceivable circumstances should the 
prerogative be appealed to in order to remedy the inconveni- 
ence and possible danger of a Parliamentary dead-lock; but 
it is a reasonable and easy condition of its exercise that Par- 
liament should first be consulted on the subject. The organ 
of philosophical Radicalism, with a casual return of the philo- 
sophy which is apparently ceasing to qualify its politics, is 
constrained to admit that it would certainly have been better 
if the publication of the Warrant had been preceded by, and 
invited in, an address to the Crown. It goes on, however, to 
argue that this formal omission affords small excuse to those 
who confound an exercise of the power of the Crown in co- 
operation with the House of Commons with the exercise of 
that power in opposition to the House. No doubt there is an 
important distinction between the two cases, but the assump- 
tion that the House of Commons is necessarily in the right on 
every question, and that whatever it decrees must forthwith 


be carried into effect, in defiance of the other Chamber and: 


without an appeal to the country, is equally dangerous and 
unjustifiable. Mr, DisrarLi1 had reason and precedent on 
his side when he protested against the newfangled doctrine that a 
sufficient security for the liberties of the nation and for cautious 
well matured legislation is to be found in a haphazard majority of 
the House of Commons. The manner in which Mr. GLapstong’s 
violent and arbitrary solution of a Parliamentary difficulty 
has been received by the more democratic section of his sup- 
porters supplies a strong argument against these “ short cuts 
‘in policy,’ as Mr. Torrens aptly calls them. It has en- 
couraged and confirmed two pernicious notions which are 
already too prevalent in this quarter—that anything is good 
which helps to keep the Liberal party together; and that if 
a measure is just in itself, any means may be fairly resorted 
to in order to carry it into execution, This, of course, 
is only a revival of the Jesuit doctrine, that the end 
justifies the means. Although the resolution which the Lords 
passed in answer to the first invitation to read the Army Bill 
a second time embodied an indisputable criticism on that 
measure, it did not, in our opinion, supply an adequate rea- 
son for refusing to proceed with it. ‘That the Bill did not 
go so far as it ought to go was a reason for urging the Govern- 
ment to complete it as quickly as possible, but not for post- 
poning everything for another year and wasting precious time. 
But the question which the House of Commons has now 
to consider is not whether the Lords were right or 
wrong, but whether the Government was justified in instant] 

setting them aside without another word, without affording 
them any opportunity of reconsidering their vote, and without 
consulting the House of Commons on an important and deli- 
cate question of constitutional procedure. There is obvi- 


| ously the widest difference between reluctantly reverting 
the prerogative in the last resort and precipitately 
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exercising it on the first provocation. While allowing to 
the fullest extent the right of the people to determine the 
course of legislation, it may be remarked that the House 
of Commons does not always represent their opinions ac- 
curately, and that their opinions are liable to fluctuation. 
The truth is, the people sometimes do not know their own 
mind. Living as we do under a system of popular 
government, it is necessary that we should be protected 
as far as possible against gusts of popular passion and the 
hasty despotism of any party that may be dominant for the 
moment. 


COAL, 


ie spite of the alarming revelations which have been lately 
made of our incapacity for any kind of evn operations, 
it is still permissible to assert. that this country holds a great 
position in the world, and to inquire how that position was 
gained, and how it may be lost, One cause of Britain’s great- 
ness is that energy of her people which not even the feebleness 
of herGovernment can wholly neutralize. Another cause is that 
geographical position which soremarkably assisted the enterprise 
of the early navigators who sailed from the Western ports of 
England to explore the treasures of the New World. Another 
cause is the abundance and accessibility of our mineral wealth. 
Now it is obvious that of these causes the second is, and the 
first ought to be, enduring, but the third is perhaps tempo- 
We possess vast stores of coal, and we possess it under 
-such circumstances that, speaking generally, we can raise it to 
the surface of the earth at a lower price than other countries 
which possess it; and we also enjoy unequalled facilities for 
its distribution. But these facilities of raising and transport- 
ing coal have caused waste in using it; and if consumption 
continued to increase as it has increased in the last thirty 
years, it has been apprehended that within a few generations 
all the coal-fields of Britain which can be profitably worked 
would be exhausted. 


It may be remembered that in 1866 the attention of Par- 
liament was drawn to this subject by Mr. Giapstone and Mr. 
Mutt, who used the exhaustible character of national wealth 
as an argument in favour of prudence and frugality in the 
use of it. They urged that the present generation was in full 
enjoyment of resources which had been declared by good 
authority to be temporary, and therefore that it ought 
to exert itself to reduce burdens which must otherwise 
be transmitted to a posterity incapable of supporting them. 
It was, however, answered that the largely increased 
consumption of coal which was apprehended must neces- 
sarily be accompanied by so great an increase of working 
population, that the existing national debt, even if it 
were not reduced, might be quite endurable. The argu- 
ment had not proceeded far when the want was recog- 
nised of a more certain basis upon which to found it; and 
accordingly a Commission was appointed to examine the pro- 
bable quantity of coal existing and available for use in the 
United Kingdom. This Commission has lately presented a 
Report, from which we learn that coal existing at depths 
of more than four thousand feet below the surface 
must be regarded, in our present state of knowledge 
and mechanical skill, as practically valueless. The pro- 
bable quantity of coal contained in the ascertained coal- 
fields of the United Kingdom is estimated by the Commission 
at 90,207 millions of tons. The coal which probably exists 
at workable depths under the Permian, New Red Sandstone, 
and other superincumbent strata in the United Kingdom is 
estimated at 56,273 millions of tons. Thus the Commission 
arrives at an aggregate quantity of 146,480 millions of tons 
which may reasonably be expected to be available for use. 
The present consumption of coal is estimated at 115 millions 
of tons per annum, so that the estimated existing quantity of 
available coal would support the Sy sem rate of consumption 
for 1273 years. But the rate of consumption will certainly 
increase. The progress of economy in using coal is not, 
in the opinion of the Commission, likely to operate 
in future with greater effect in keeping down the increase of 
consumption than it has hitherto done. The present con- 
sumption of coal for domestic use is generally estimated at one 
ton per head of the whole population. It is probable that this 
rate per head will continue pretty constant; because, although 
more economical methods of using coal in dwellings may be 
introduced, yet the increasing wealth of the nation will cause 
coal io be more liberally used for domestic purposes. The 
future increase of consumption under this head may therefore 
be expected to coincide with the increase of population. As 


regards the future exportation of coal, although a very large'in- 
crease has taken place within the last fifteen years, yet there 
is reason to doubt whether much further increase is to be 
expected. The probable development of the enormous coal- 
fields of North America, and those of India, China, Japan, and 
other countries, and the more effective working of the known 
coal-fields of Europe, will probably prevent any considerable 
increase in the future exportation of British coal. As regards 
the use of coal for manufacturing and other industrial pur- 
poses, it is more difficult to form a satisfactory estimate. In 
1865 the rate of growth in the aggregate annual consumption 
of coal was estimated at about three and a half per cent. per 
annum, reckoning each annual percentage on the previous 
year’s consumption ; and the actual return of the last fifteen 
years nearly agrees with this calculation. A continuance 
of the same rate of increase would produce an annual 
consumption of no less that 2,607 millions of tons of 
coal at the end of acentury. Upon this assumed rate of 
increase, the whole quantity of coal which has been reported 
as available would be exhausted in 110 years. It has been 
suggested, however, that although the population of the 
United Kingdom has long been increasing, yet the rate of 
its annual growth is diminishing. Calculations based upon 
this theory of an increase of population at a diminishing rate 
show that at the end of a hundred years the population would 
be 131 millions, and the annual consumption of coal 274: 
millions of tons. It results from the same calculation that the 
estimated quantity of coal now available for use would be 
exhausted in 360 years. Another view of the future is that 
the population of the country and the consumption of coal per 
head are likely henceforward to remain nearly stationary. In 
this case our available coal would suffice, as we have seen, for 
a consumption of 1,273 years. 


Whatever view may be taken of the question of the duration 
of our coal supply, the result will be subject to contingencies. 
which cannot in any degree be foreseen. On the one hand, the 
rate of consumption may be thrown back to any extent by ad- 
verse causes affecting national prosperity; and, on the other 
hand, new discoveries and developments of industry in new 
directions may arise to produce a contrary effect upon the 
consumption of coal. Every hypothesis must be speculative, 
but it is certain that if the present rate of increase in the con- 
sumption of coal be indefinitely continued, even in an ap- 
proximate degree, the progress towards the exhaustion of our 
supplies will be very rapid. The state of absolute exhaustion, 
however, would probably not be reached. The best and 
most accessible coal is that which is first worked, and nearly 
all the coal that has hitherto been raised in this country has. 
been taken from the most valuable seams, many of which have 
in eonsequence suffered great diminution. Vast deposits of 
excellent and highly available coal still remain, but a pre- 
ference will continue to be given to the best and cheapest 
beds; and, as we approach exhaustion, the country will by 
slow degrees lose the advantageous position it now enjoys iu 
regard to its coal supply. Much of the coal included in the 
returns could never be worked except under the conditions of 
scarcity and high price. 

It is difficult for the mind to grasp the full significance of 
the conclusions stated in this Report. From the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada to the present time is about three hundred 
years, and during all that period England has maintained 
the position of a great naval Power. Within an equal 
period, according to the calculations of this Report, 
England will have ceased to possess naval or any 
other power, and will be struggling for bare existence. 
There is indeed an instinct superior to calculation which 
tells us that this gloomy picture cannot be true; but it 
can only be shown to be untrue by proving that that “ pro- 
“ gress” on which we have so largely congratulated ourselves 
must be arrested. The statistics of increasing trade which 
Chancellors of the Exchequer delight to quote in an admiring. 
House of Commons are, unless the authors of this Report are 
altogether mistaken, merely indications of advance towards 
national poverty and misery, and final ruin and extinction. 
And unfortunately it is difficult to prove that they are mis- 
taken. They have excluded from their computation all coal 
which lies more than 4,000 feet below the surface; and they 
are doubtless right in saying that it would be cheaper to im- 
port coal than to raise it from this great depth. The 
warnings of Mr. Mit appear now to have deserved more 
attention than they received. It will of course be said that, 


long before the supply of coal can be exhausted, some sub- , 


stitute for coal as a generator of motion will have been in- 
vented. But this assertion, even if it be true, is not entirely. 
reassuring ; because it amounts to this, that other nations will 
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able to compete on at least 1 terms with England in 
bee of manufacture in which the juxtaposition of ample 
supplies of coal and iron has hitherto secured to England a 
superiority. Almost the only yg lesson to be learned 
from the Report is that we ought to regard economy in the 
use of coal as an important feature in the character of a good 
citizen. It is true that there will be plenty of coal in other 
countries, and specially in America. But when England is 
obliged to look beyond the Atlantic for her supply of coal, 
she will begin to be, as her enemies‘say that she now is, effete. 


THE EMPEROR'S TEARS. 


CURIOUS little controversy has broken out as to whether 
A the Emperor Napoleon shed tears at Sedan. M. Amédée Achard 
says that the Emperor left the town in plain clothes smoking a 

i . M. Paul de Cassagnaec asserts that he went out weep- 
ing, and in uniform. The contradiction could hardly be in more 
absolute terms. It has been suggested that a man might, with a 

little care, smoke a cigarette and ery at the same time, but it is 
difficult to see how he could be dressed both as a civilian and as a 
soldier. The other chroniclers and commentators who have joined 
in the ment have not ranged themselves exactly on one side 
or the other, but have modified and transposed the statements of 
the two leading champions in various ways. Some hold that the 
Emperor was in plain clothes and cried; others that he was in 

iform, and did not cry. There is a general agreement that he 
moked, which, considering his well-known habits, has certainly 

ifficul writin in these latter days o 
vr ar i new: 5: correspondence, that there should be so 
much doubt ar iscrepancy as to the precise circumstances 
of an event which happened only the other dey, under the 
. of a vast body of people, to whom the chief actor in 
the. scene was personally familiar, and who would natu- 
rally have the strongest curiosity to watch his movements and 
observe his demeanour as a ible indication of the fate of the 
amy at @ critical moment, when its honour and even its existence 
may be said to have been hanging in the balance. On almost 
every point there is a dispute as to the facts. Whether the 
Emperor went about among the troops in action, whether he was 
really under fire, whether he showed emotion or maintained a 
callous sangfroid, whether he sneaked away in “ mufti” or went off 
boldly in his military uniform, at what hour he had his famous 
interview with Bismark, and whether they sat in front of or behind 
the weaver’s cottage, are all so many matters of vehement and 
angry controversy. Yet all these things happened quite openly 
and publicly, out of doors and in full sight of a great many people 
who were sharply watching everything that occurred. Something 
must be allowed for the excitement of the hour, which can hard] 
fail to have infected even the moststolid and indifferent observers, al, 
above all, for the passionate prejudices of French witnesses. The 
imagination of Frenchmen, it has been justlyremarked,is sometimes 
divorced from facts. The moral.consciousness of M. Achard or M. de 
Cassagnac had, we suspect, more to do with his version of what 
took place than the testimony of his eyes. The historical con- 
science of French writers under such circumstances is more elastic 
than Mr. Disraeli’s. But after every allowance has been made 
for disturbing influences of this nature, it is startling to find a 
notorious public event of such recent date wrapped in so much 
obscurity and doubt. There is no escape from the conclusion that 
very few people are endowed with the faculty of exact observa- 
tion, and that, even when anxious to observe minutely and report 
truthfully, eye-witnesses are apt to differ widely and to misrepre- 
sent the most glaring facts. Our own impression, after reading the 
different accounts of what passed on the memorable 2nd of Sep- 
tember, is that the behaved very well on that oceasion, 
and certainly showed no want of personal courage. It would 
seem to be proved beyond ion that he was repeatedly under 
fire both in Sedan and outside the walls. Acandid Correspondent 
ofthe Temps, who had an love forthe Emperor, admits that 
he saw a shell burst close to his horse in the street without dis- 
turbing his equanimity in the least. The reckless indifference with 
which he exposed himself in the field may have been a mere fool- 
hardy display or the weariness of despair. Even if he had kept 
ata safe distance from the battle, it would have been no evidence 
of cowardice, for he would only have followed the prudent 
example of the Prussian Sovereign, who during the whole war was 
apparently never under fire at all, except once for a few minutes 
by accident at Gravelotte. There can hardly, however, be any 
question as to the high civil courage which led Napoleon, at the 
risk of personal obloquy, to counsel the capitulation of Sedan and 
the discontinuance of a hopeless struggle against an overwhelming 
superiority of strategy‘and numbers. This was really one of the 
most respectable passages in a career which otherwise presents little 
to excite either respect or eympathy, and it contrasts favourably 
with the conduct of other French statesmen who wantonly sacri- 
ficed their countrymen because they feared to confront the respon- 
sibility of identifying themselves with defeat. 

As to how Napoleon went out to see Bismark, we are disposed 
to think that M. de Cassagnac is right as to the uniform—it was 
that of a lieutenant-general; and probably M. Achard is not far 
Wrong as tothecigarette, Wedoubt whetherthe Emperor shed tears, 


but he seems to have been unequivocally mournful and dejected. M. 
de Liefde, whose narrative is the most recent as well as the most 
minute and apparently exact we have met with, saw him as he 
drove to the cottage where he was to meet the Prussian Chancel- 
lor, and was struck by his sad, careworn face. Indeed the whole 
party had a most melancholy appearance; there was “a 
servitude for life expression” on each countenance. The now 
historical cottage, with two others, stood on the top of a natural 
terrace sloping up from the road. The Emperor and Minister, 
instead of going indoors, sat on chairs in front of the cottage. 
They were thus on a kind of stage, in full view of everybody in 
the road, where the handful of newspaper Correspondents, who had 
at first modestly retired behind the hedge, were soon joined a 
quite a throng af German princes, generals, and soldiers of 
ranks, who joked and chattered with incessant bursts of merri- 
ment, and every now and then a cry of “ Where is he?” (or, as 
a Bavarian artilleryman put it, “Wo ist denn dat Luder?”) 
from a group of new comers. It was in of this 
ing crowd that the interview took place. It began at 

twenty-five minutes past seven o'clock in the morning, and 
lasted for about twenty minutes, Bismark doing all the talking, 
and the Emperor merely interjecting a brief question or two, and 
occasionally answering remarks with a faint, weary smile. The 
confusion as to the time of this conference is perhaps owing to the 
fact that Bismark returned about ten o’clock to conduct the 
Emperor to the King at Bellevue. On the whole, it seems to be 
tolerably certain that the defeated monarch did not shed tears on 
any of these occasions, though his composure was doubtless 
studied and artificial, and did not conceal his real sadness of heart. 
Whether he cried or not is historically not of the slightest con- 
sequence, except as an illustration of the difficulty of getting at 
the precise truth even in the case of contemporary events of a 
very public character. But perhaps the most curious feature in 
the controversy is the ethical significance which seems to be 
to this gather that moral of the 

mperor is supposed to depend in a t degree on the question 
he aid or did cat on Sho ont of September. Those 
who regard him as a very bad man are extremely anxious to 
make out that his eyes were perfectly dry all the time, while 
his admirers are equally eager to prove that he had a good cry, 
and that his moral character is therefore beyond reproach. There 
is a tacit agreement as to the meaning of the fact one way or the 
other; the only dispute is as to the fact itself. The assumption 
that a ready command of lachrymal secretions is a'sign of virtue 
and goodness is very common among a large class of people, 
though it is seldom advanced in quite so simple and direct a form. 
And of course the converse of the peer is also supposed to 
hold good, a lack of this kind of moisture being accounted a 
certain indication of inherent wickedness. Actual tears are not 
indeed absolutely required in order to obtain a favourable verdict ; 
but if the tears are not in the eyes, at least they must be, as the 
French say, in the voice, and there must be that sort of lachry- 
mose sensibility which is suggestive of a 1 readiness to 
weep if need were, and which may be said to have much the same 
relation to crying that a misty atmosphere hasto rain. The culti- 
vation of a r sensibility in way is a of 
religion with a great many wort rsons. - They pride them- 
on their and find sweet reli exercising 
them, and in comparing their own sensitiveness with the 
hardness and aridity of other folk. Sometimes the dis- 
play takes the form of affecting to deplore their own excessive 
tender-heartedness, and wishing they were made of sterner stuff, 
and had no feelings to distress them. Like all other good quali- 
ties, it will be found that the feelings are most genuine and healthy 
when those who have them are least conscious of the i 
There must certainly be something very wrong about a man who 
is incapable of feeling for his fellow-creatures; but the capacity 
for feeling and the display of it, and above all the prominence 
allowed to mere demonstrations of pity and sorrow, are very 
different things. The worship of mere sensibility for its own sake, 
and especially of a demonstrative sensibility, is one of the most 
silly and mischievous superstitions of modern times, and in- 
stead of being encouraged, should be severely checked. No one 
has doneso much harm in fostering a morbid softness of this kind 
as the author of the Christmas Carol and the Old Curiosity Shop. 
A genial creature of the Dickens type is a wretched, weak-minded 
egotist who goes about exciting and indulging his feelings in a 
dram-drinking fashion, as if the mere enjoyment of such sensations 
were the great end of life. 

The fact is, that the sort of sensibility which is very close 
upon erying is in a great degree constitutional. Some people are 
born with weaker nerves and softer susceptibilities than others, 
just as some people are born with red and some with black hair, 
some with beards and some without, and there is no more mo: 
superiority in the one case than in the other. Some persons have 
a difficulty in not crying on the slightest provocation, while others 
could not squeeze a tear for their lives. The fact has no moral 
significance either way, except that, as a rule, the feelings are 
superficial and transitory pretty much in proportion to the vehe~ 
mence and frequency with which they are displayed, for the 
obvious reason that this want of control is a sign of weakness in 
the person affected. Soft people like to flatter themselves that, if 
others do not make a fuss about their feelings, it is because 
they have none, but the contrary is usually the truth. Hearts 
worn upon the sleeve “for daws to peek at” are not the most 
delicate and sensitive. The deeper and more permanent senti- 
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ments are those which are least paraded. An extreme outward 
sensibility to the miseries and afflictions of the world at large 
will often be found, when analysed, to be only a disguised selfish- 
ness, a kind of pity for oneself that one should have to see so 
much that is painful and distressing around one; and it seldom 
results in much good to others. It is the worst of this morbid in- 
dulgence of the feelings that the good impulse (as far as it is good) 
is apt to be exhausted in a mere sentimental demonstration, and 
never passes into action. Of course it was quite right that es Mr. 
Walpole, when the disgraceful riot occurred in Hyde Park, should 
be deeply distressed at such a spectacle of triumphant ruffianism 
and everybody can appreciate M. Jules Favre’s agony of min 

when he reflected on the disasters which had befallen his 
country; but if these gentlemen had thought a little less 
about their own feelings and a little more about their public 
duty, they might have helped to diminish instead of increasin, 

the evils they blubbered about. Sensibility of this kin 

will usually be found associated not only with moral weak- 
ness, but with a narrow mental range of view. A general who 
burst into tears whenever he came upon a heap of slaughtered 
soldiers would thereby prove, not his sensibility, but only his 
incapacity to look beyond the horrors of the battle-field to the 
worse horrors of national servitude or loss of honour which the 
war was intended to avert. In the same way there is a finer 
moral fibre and a nobler tenderness in the s nm who cuts his 
patient to the bone than in one of your very sensitive _ who sob 
and shriek at the bare mention of an operation. If the Emperor 
Napoleon had really cried at Sedan, it would have been very ex- 
cusable under the circumstances of that terrible collapse. It 
might even have been regarded as a not unmanly emotion, but it 
would certainly have proved that he was not of the stuff of which 
the leader of a nation should be made. Even for ordinary life it 
is not good that the moral nature should be all sensitive nerve, 
any more than that the body should be similarly exposed. For real 
thorough work in the world a certain case-hardening is essential ; 
and this is especially necessary in a statesman or sovereign who 
has to deal with vast issues and great interests, extending 
not only over the nation as it is, but over succeeding —— 
If he were to give himself up to the contemplation of the imme- 
diate evils of a particular line of policy, he would soon be 
paralysed. He must look above and beyond, and, without 
ignoring present hardships and miseries, the pinching of a tax or 
the havoc of war, must set them off against future advantages. 
And this of course involves a certain "Soetien and callousness, 
as the devotees of sensibility would call it, which does not arise 
from any want of feeling, but from superior intellectual firmness 
and foresight and breadth of view. It is perfectly true that no- 
thing great has ever been or can be accomplished in the world 
without a certain amount of sympathy and sentiment ; but, on the 
other hand, it is equally true that all great movements are attended 
by more or less suffering to large classes of people, and that too 
acute and engrossing a perception of the suffering, and a disposi- 
tion to let the mind dwell on it, would simply obstruct the good 
work and prolong the misery. If Moltke had been tender- 
hearted over his men at Gravelotte, he would never have 
captured the Imperial army at Sedan, and in the long run the 
losses of his army would have been multiplied tenfold, since 
the war would have been cenaes and there would have been 
more battles to fight to produce the same result. In solving our 
social problems too much sensitiveness is equally short-sighted 
and pernicious. The people who are always giving alms to beg- 
gars relieve their own feelings to the injury both of the public 
and the mendicants themselves. This kind of soft-hearted, soft- 
headed sensibility, this tendency to look merely at present troubles 
and distresses and to make things pleasant for the moment, is 
perhaps one of the most mischievous characteristics of the day. 
A little less sentiment and a little more hard common-sense would, | 
we suspect, be better for society on the whole, 


LOCAL HISTORY AND THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


apr late meeting of the Archwological Institute at Cardiff 
was, in point of quantity, less fertile in results than many of 
its meetings have been. It no doubt carried out two of the 

bjects of such meetings. It opened a rich and comparatively 
pe: sacl field of research to visitors from other parts of the 
country, and it must have done something to awaken men’s minds 
_in Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire to the value of their 
own local antiquities. In several too hurried excursions the 
visitors from other saw an unusual number of remarkable 
‘objects, and the attention which they called forth can hardly 
fail to work well among people on the spot. But in a district 
which, as a border district, is specially rich in materials for 
historical study, the number of papers contributed was much 
smaller than might have been looked for. Still it is not too 


much to say that what was lacking in number was to some 
extent made up in quality, and that a new fellow-labourer | 
has been brought to light whom critical students of history must 
take care not to lose sight of. Two essays were read, not by the | 
author, who was not present, but by Mr. Burtt, in which the 
writer, Mr. Floyd, showed some high historical qualities. Mr. 


Floyd's name was quite unknown before, and it was announced at 
the meeting that he was one who delighted in obscurity—an an- | 
nouncement which drew forth the remark that, if so, he must be | 


made to sacrifice his private likings to the public good. Mr. Floyd, it 
seems, at one time lived at Cardiif, but he has latterly given severg} 
years of careful study to the public records in London. Amon 
them he has given his main attention to the documents whic 
bear on the eonquest of South Wales, and the result of his studies 
has been a vigorous onslaught on the received traditional history 
of the country. As Mr. Floyd’s papers have as yet been simply 
read in public, but have not been printed, it is of course im. 
possible to pass any judgment on them in points of detail. Bu; 
a single hearing was quite enough to show that he is qm 
inquirer of the right sort, who has gone to the true sources of 
knowledge, and who knows how to use them in the right way, 
And it needed some boldness for a man whose name seems to point. 
toa Welsh descent to attack, before an audience which must 
have been to a considerable extent Welsh, one of the most 
cherished articles of local Welsh belief. Glamorgan, it must 
be remembered, is by no means a purely Welsh district, but one 
in which races and lan es have for ages t been very much 
mingled. But the people of Glamorgan seem, like Lord Macaulay's 
Scots, to have made up their earlier differences. ~The doings of 
men of all nations—British, English, Norman, and Flemish—seen 
to be thrown into one common stock of local history, and the 
historical families, of whatever blood, to be held entitled to a 
equal share of local deference. The great feature of local belief is. 
that the district was conquered in the days of William Rufus, yer. 
not by any organized or national warfare, but by the private enter. 
rise of certain Norman and Flemish knights. These were twelve 
in number, under the leadership of Robert Fitz~-Hamon, who was 
invited into the country by a traitorous British king or prince, 
called Jestyn ap Gwrgan. Robert established himself in the castle 
of Cardiff, and his followers in subordinate castles, holding of the. 
Lord of Cardiff as their feudal superior. It is needless to add 
that everybody in those parts who can scrape up the slightest 
excuse for such a belief holds as a truth dearer than life that he 
is descended from Jestyn ap Gwrgan, from Robert F'itz-Hamon, or 
at the least from some of the smaller knights. It is amusing 
to see how the strictly national class of prejudices have given way 
to a vanity which is purely local, and how pedigrees of all kinds, 
we they are long enough, are deemed to be equally honou- 


It is impossible, as we have said, to follow Mr. Floyd in detail, 
till we have his essay before us in print; but we gather 
that he attributes a much larger share in the conquest to the 
general government of the King, and much less to that of 
private adventurers, than is done in the received form of the 
story. It seems probable that in this matter the difference 
between history and legend may prove to be merely a ques- 
tion of degree. It can hardly be doubted that in the conquest 
of Glamorgan the enterprise of private adventurers did count 
for more than in most parts of either England or Wales; that the 
conquest, in short, was more like the conquest of Ireland in the: 
next century than like the Norman Conquest of any part of Eng- 
land. But this need not at all shut out the belief that the adven- 
turers, though fighting every man for his own hand, were still 
acting by the Royal authority, and were held responsible to the 
King for what they did. In such a state of things it would almost 
necessarily follow that local tradition would magnify the share in 
the work taken by the local adventurers, and would put out of 
sight the action of the general government. On this point the 
evidence brought forward by Mr. Floyd will have to be most 
carefully studied whenever we have the means of so doing. As to 
Jestyn ap Gwrgan, we suspect that it will be found that Mr. Floyd 
has upset him altogether. A marriage or betrothal of his daughter 
figures in the story, according to the approved precedent of most 
stories of conquest or colonization, from the time of the pious 
/£neas, or probably earlier. This part of the story seems fairly 
to come within the domain of Mr. Cox, and to him we will 
hand it over. Of Jestyn himself we can find no mention at all 
in the most trustworthy Welsh records, the Annales Cambria and 
the Brut y Tywysogion. That he can have been anything worthy 
to have been called a king or prince is absolutely impossible, as 
the princes of South Wales at this time are very well known, and 
no such person as Jestyn ap Gwrgan is to be found among them. 
The two Gruffydds, Caradoc the son of Gruffydd ap Rhydderch, 
and Trahaern the son of Caradoc, all play their part in the 
history, but Jestyn ap Gwrgan is unheard of. The contemporary 
bishop Herewald of Llandaff recognises the authority of the 
English Basileus of all Britain, and of Gruffydd, the local king of 
all Wales, but he knows nothing of Jestyn, prince of Glamorgan. 
In fact, it seems very likely that the local hero, or rather traitor, 
of Glamorgan will have to take his for the land of 
myth as well as the more famous deliverer of Switzerland. 

Hardly less frightful than the demolition of Jestyn was 
Mr. Floyd’s attack on some of the most cherished of the local 


| genealogies. The castle of St. Donat’s is one of the gems of 


Glamorganshire antiquity, one of the best examples of something 
intermediate between a house and a castle—a castle of the 
thirteenth century having in fact been changed into a fortified 
house in the sixteenth. I[t has been a point of local belief that 
this castle was held from the beginning of things by the family ef 
Stradling—a family which has not been very long extinct, and 
which, we believe, is not yet extinct in all parts of the country. 
One of the name has won a chance of being remembered by 


| being referred to in a note in Lord Macaulay’s History. Now 


Mr. Floyd ruthlessly proves that the house of Stradling of 
St. Donat’s dated only from the fourteenth century, and 
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not from the eleventh. Here the origin of the legend 
was plain enough. The Stradlings came in by marriage with 
an earlier maneye that of Haweye or Hoy, so that they were 
really descended by the female line from the earlier posses- 
sors. Such a Stradling might, with pardonable license, say that 
jis forefathers, or, with a rather bolder flight, that his family, 
had held the castle since such a time, and his hearers might easily 
go away with the belief that the Stradlings themselves have held 
it since that time. The ingenious device by which Stradling 
yould nowadays have called himself Haweye, like Smithson call- 
ing himself Perey, or Williams calling himself Wynn, though 
not absolutely unknown in those days, was but sparingly 
wed. The legend therefore took the opposite form. Most 

ple, we believe, fancy that the present house of Northumber- 
Po is really the house of Percy, and that the baronet who is the 
qonymos of a pudding is really Sir Watkin Wynn, and not the 
Jneal representative of Sir William Williams, created a baronet 
for his services against the Seven Bishops. At St. Donat’s the new 
owner kept hisown name ; therefore, instead of Haweye being carried 
on into a mythical present, Stradling was carried back into a 
mythical past. 

This attack of Mr. Floyd on the local superstitions of a district 
where local superstitions tte a special strength is an example of 
what ought to be done in every district ; everywhere there are 
jocal traditions which need only to be brought to the touchstone of 


historical criticism at once to crumble away. Sometimes they are - 


proved to be mere inventions. More commonly they will be found 
to have a groundwork of fact exaggerated or misunderstood. Thus 
the conquest of Glamorgan and the settlement of adventurers 
of various nations is an undoubted fact, though its circum- 
stances have been exaggerated and perverted. Robert Fitz-Hamon, 
a mythical person in his character of son-in-law, or intended 
son-in-law, of ric ap Gwrgan, is a real person as the son 
or grandson of Hamo Deutatus who fell at Val-és-dunes, 
and as the father-in-law of the famous Earl Robert of 
Gloucester. There is, by the way, something amusing in 
the way in which Earl Robert is locally spoken of as 
Robert Consul, as if that title belonged to him in some special 
and mysterious way, and was not equally applied to other Earls 
by those writers who thought it d to say Consul instead of 
Uomes. It is also hard to bring home to the local mind the true re- 
lation between local and general history, and it is consequently hard 
to make it understand the true value of the facts and monuments 
of its own local history. If anything of real importance happened 
to any place or family, the local historian commonly leaves it out. 
Mr. Floyd, has begun a work which we trust he will carry out 
more fully with regard to the district which he has taken in hand, 
and we hope he will find fellow-workers able and willing to take 
other districts in hand in the same spirit. But men who do not 
understand what history is to begin with, men who do not work 
in the spirit of Mr. Fioyd, will do well to keep their hands off 
local as well as off general history. An amusing example has 
come under our notice as we write. We have casually lighted on a 
Hampshire paper, from which we learn that the Dean of West- 
minster has taken upon himself to meddle with the antiquities of 
2 place of which we spoke a few weeks back. Dr. Stanley, it 
seems, has been preaching at Carisbrooke, and some ill-luck 
rompted him to talk about the early history of Carisbrooke. 
Dr. Stanley is about as lucky at Carisbrooke as he is at West- 
minster, about as lucky as Mr. Froude is at Lincoln. Here is the 
passage, as reported—we always give Dr. Stanley, Mr. Lowe, 
ur any one else, the chance of throwing the blame on the 
reporter :— 

Here the old Roman conqueror set his foot and left his mark, and prepared 
the way for the coming of the first Christian missionaries. Here the Saxon 
chief, Whitgar, with his brother, set his foot, fought his first battle, and 
planted the tirst foundation of that solid Saxon character which is the great 
inheritance of Englishmen ; here he laid his own bones, it may be in this 
very church, and called the whole place by his name. Here the Norman 
chief brought to us the quickness and the strength of that great princely 
race from beyond the water, and built up these massive columns and left 
this church for the worship of the whole Island. 


If we were to remind Dr. Stanley that Stuf and Wihtgar were 
Jates and not Saxons, he would most likely look on it as an 
imaginary distinction. The man who made a Guy of Gospatric, 
aud could not see the difference between the two minsters of 
Rheims, cannot be expected to attend to such small matters as the 
difference between one ‘Teutonic tribe and another. The train 
of thought opened by the fact that two Jutish leaders were 
nephews and companions of a Saxon leader is for historical thinkers 
—not for Dr. Stanley. If Dr. Stanley had stooped to look into 
the Chronicles, he would have found shat Wihtgar did not fight 
his first battle at Carisbrooke, but that he and his brother had 
sixteen years before fought in the first fight which settled 
the West-Saxons in Britain, the fight of Cerdicesora. If he 
had stooped te look into Domesday, he would have found that 
Carisbrooke Church was never built for the worship of the whole 
island. The Abbey of Lire held six churches in the island—one of 
those small faets lurking in documents which often set aside 
the well-turned periods of courtly talkers. But these are sinall 
inatters compared with the wonderful ideas which Dr. Stanley 
seems to entertain of the first English conquerors of Wight. 
As far as we can make out, he looks on the heathen de- 
stroyers as Christian missionaries, and fancies that the wor- 
shippers of Woden and Thunder were buried in Carisbrooke 
Church, This is quite of a piece with Dr. Stanley's great exploit 


some years back, when he buried Harold Harfagra in his own 
Abbey. It is not for us to determine the fate of our forefathers in 
the next world; we sympathize with the king, whether Irish or 
Frisian, who stepped back from the font at being told that all his 
forefathers were in the pit of Gehenna. But, alas! the men of the 
sixth and the seventh centuries were less tolerant, and we need some- 
thing more than Dr. Stanley’s assertion to convince us that heathen 
men like Wihtgar and Harold Harfagra were ever admitted to 
burial in Christian sanctuaries. In a word, history, local or 
general, is matter of evidence, not of fancy, matter of truth, 
not of caprice ; it is a matter to be dealt with in the spirit of Mr. 
Floyd, not in the spirit of Dr. Stanley. 


ENGLISH HOLIDAYS. 


FE seems a pity that the holidays of the masses should be so few 
and so unseasonable, for the invigorating holiday should be an 
especially English institution. We have the holiday-making tem- 
perament, the country, and we will venture to say the climate. 
Of course, if we choose to fly in the face of nature, and fix the 
rare intervals of popular recreation in the depths of the dreary 
season, we must take the consequences. We cannot expect figs on 
thistles, or sun and brightness in Deeember or even in an English 
April. But if we unlocked the doors of the prison-house more 
frequently in the summer-time, and gave our hard-worked popula- 
tion the opportunity of cultivating the art, or rather developing 
the instinct, of recreation, what pleasant holiday-making they 
might have! As it is, they stumble out to enjoy ‘them- 
selves with the uncertain step of one whose joints have 
rusted with long disuse. They are like gutter-children prema- 
turely careworn, who have never learned to laugh or to play. 
They are weighed down moreover with the enormous respon- 
sibility of making the most of moments so precious, and while 
they are hesitating how to turn their brief span of happiness to 
the best advantage, already it has slipped through their fingers. 
Tranquillity is impossible, for it is fagging work getting to their 
destination, and they are unused to the exertion of collecting 
themselves and their thoughts for quiet enjoyment. Besides, unless 
they live in the present, there is little matter for agreeable medi- 
tation either in their dull past or their anxious future. Work 
is a blessed thing for philanthropists and philosophers to descant 
upon in the abstract; but it begins to pall on the nerves 
when it resolves itself into a steady grinding strain at maki 

the two ends meet. The chances are that working people 
out for their occasional day feel the hopelessness of letting 
their burden of care slip from their shoulders, so they are driven 
to resort to the excitement of noise or of mere material stimulants 
to enable them to forget it. Others make it a leading article of their 
creed that so solemn an occasion as an annual day in the 
country should be decently féted with appropriate libations. The 
spirit of good fellowship reciprocates freehanded hospitality, and 
if each individual of a promiscuous vanfull is determined to 
remain indebted to none of his hospitable fellows, it is easy to 
calculate roughly the quantity of ale consumed before the party 
arrives at Epping or Hampton. ‘Vhe result is a burst of factitious 
merriment, ending in violence, ribaldry, or dismal reaction. Instead 
of being the fresher, the happier, and the better, the galley- 
slave returns to resume his labour at the oar with feverish 
frame, trembling hands, and racking headache. Experience tells 
him that the lurid gleams which break the dulness of his daily 
toil are sheer illusions, and what should give him hope and 
courage loses its value for him. The truth is, employers of 
all classes subscribe in their spheres to the penny wisdom and 
pound folly preached by the example of those departments of 
the Government which charge themselves with our national 
defences. ‘hey seem to think the pretence of work precisely 
tantamount to work itself; that so long as they can screw out 
abundance of time in return for the wages they pay, they must be 
making an excellent bargain. It never strikes ue that the quality 
of work need bear no relation to the quantity of time expended 
on it, or rather, is more likely to be in the inverse ratio; that they 
suffer incommon with their workmen for their short-sightedness, 
Take, as examples strongly in point, the evidence as to the labour 
of railway servants, constantly elicited at coroners’ inquests. The 
Directors, in the exercise of a sage discretion, and in virtue of 
their reputation as men of business, save some shillings in the 
week by keeping the same miserable pointsmen on duty for twenty 
hours at a stretch. Nature succumbs, a trainful of thriving 
licensed victuallers runs to perdition, and the shareholders’ half- 
yearly dividend is swallowed in the settlement of swinging claims 
for damages. The policy is so genuinely official that one might 
almost fancy the Secretary of War and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty were ex officio members of the Board. ‘This is an 
extreme case doubtless, but the identical principle pervades the 
labour-market generally. All that can be said in extenuation is, 
that those votaries of Mammon who are their own masters adopt 
it for themselves. It may seem a bold thing to assert, but 
we are convinced that nowhere is work taken so easily as in 
a great English city, Go to Cheapside or Cornhill any day 
at high noon, and if you are at all in haste, you are irri- 
tated beyond endurance by the pottering crowd of busy men 
in which you get entangled. It stands to reason it should be so. 
If a hired clerk knows he must be on duty from his early break- 
fast to his tea-supper, naturally he will dawdle through his 
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duties. If his master thinks it nece to remain to superin- 
tend, just as naturally he will lounge at his post. If one or the 
other saw some little hope in their daily lives, if they knew that 
occasionally they would be taken off the treadmill and turned 
out to disport themselves where they could refresh the remi- 
niscences of their boyhood, can anyone doubt that more and better 
work would be done ? 

We repeat that nature plainly intended frequent recreation to 
be an inalienable portion of the birthright of the Englishman. 
His case is far different from that of the benighted Southerns who 
live in zones tending towards the tropical. A Spaniard or an 
Italian, a Greek or a Turk’s conception of a happy day, is simply 
a longer siesta and unlimited tobacco. The pvor man borrows or 
steals a bit of sacking, spreads it on the smoothest flag he can tind 
in sun or shade, according to his fancy, and disappears forthwith 


into dreamland. His betters delight themselves with cane chairs, | 


cards, and dominoes in cafés according to their means. Small 
blame to them. Fancy loading a curricolo in the fashion of our 
London vans, and driving along the glaring lava of the Bay of 
Naples to picnic in the open under the glowing slopes of Vesu- 
vius, Or fancy even a a monster excursion party to the 
Fountain of Vaucluse over the scorched wastes and by the cinder- 
coloured olive gardens of Provence. No, the townsmen of the 
South accept their destiny placidly, leaving the country in summer 
to the country people and the scorpions who have acclimatized 
themselves. But with us, when that much-abused climate of ours 
does relent at last, we see how good is born of seeming evil. 
Where do you find turf so fresh or foliage so rich ? Even in Switz- 
erland, a pastoral country above all others, there are no such 
meadows lower than the Alps and the mountain chalets as those 
which stretch along the banks of the Thames. The broken glades 
that encroachment has spared us at Epping are as picturesque in 
their way as anything you admire in the Schwartzwald. The 
home counties, as it happens, contain domestic scenery as smilin 
as anything in England, and the three millions of smoke-dri 
Londoners stifle in the noblest park in the world if they only 
had the key of it. But it is their own ignorant  aeoomn 
that locks it against them, not the grasping lords of the manors. 
When once in a way they do get leave of absence, they stream off 
like sheep or wild geese to the traditional haunts, and carry with 
them as the staple of their enjoyment the close, steaming, un- 
wholesome contact from which they should long to escape. 
Yet many a side station they hurry past has commons in its 
neighbourhood far more attractive than the orange-strewed green 
to which they are bound for smoking, drinking, kiss in the ring, 
and other manly and moral sports. If they i seek their day’s 
amusement in the sports with which they are most familiar, it is 
not them we blame. The zest of a game consists in the skill you 
play it with, and what satisfaction can there be in cricket or quoits 
studied on a — afternoon in the twelvemonth? Skittles, on 
the contrary, can be cultivated in London beershops, and therefore 
the good dry skittle-ground, damped with a steady flow from the 
pewter-pots, is popular, and properly so. But it needs no argu- 
ment to prove that Englishmen of all breeds take as naturally to 
manly sports as ducks to the water. When, thanks to the doctrine 
of the origin of species, some signs of the boy showed themselves 
in those worn-out men who are being ground to the grave in the 
workshop, you might have seen them obstructing the pavements 
of the slums with a parody on wickets just as their sallow children 
do now. Had the slip only had some chance of following its 
natural bent, the plant would have been more vigorous than it is, 
and its function in the economy of nature would be fulfilled some- 
what more satisfactorily. 

If it is a pity that the holidays of the masses are so few and 
far between, it is to be regretted that the middle classes make 
such indifferent use of theirs. No doubt entire change of scene 
is an excellent thing in its way, and foreign travel is a valuable 
part of a liberal education. But it is quite — to pay a 
—_ deal too much for one or the other, and the father of a 

ily out with his household for a holiday often reminds us of 
the fable of the pelican dieting its young. Paterfamilias gets or 
takes a brief holiday of a month. Forthwith, and before he has 
well slipped through the traces, he is dragged out of his habits 
and his home comforts, and hurried straight away across Europe. 
He has to squabble with licensed brigands who talk unknown 
tongues, to live under a smarting sense of wrong, owing to the 
conviction borne into his business-like mind that he is being per- 
petually done in the matter of exchanges; to scramble for rooms 
when nature is sinking; to eat strange food at eccentric hours; 
to toss through horrid nightmares on unnatural beds; to rise un- 
refreshed and race to early trains, and withal to lavish upon 
his sufferings sums he can ill afford. Does that man come home 
the better for his trip? His first moment of peace since his start 
is when he gets out again at Charing Cross Station, and 
that is broken in upon when he has to squabble with the cabman 
over excess of luggage. ‘The one obvious gain is that he positively 
welcomes the return to his labour. Those who have neither the 
means nor the station to entitle them to make the tour of Central 
Europe repair to the seaside. There are one or two honourable 
exceptions, among the less frequented places of resort, but every 
one knows what an English watering-place generally is. You 
have better air—that much may be conceded—and it hurries you 
into a course of gluttony resulting in biliousness and violent dys- 
pepsia. For the patrons of the sea never deem it advisable to take 
exercise, and it must be confessed that the bare monotony of the 
treeless neighbourhood is not alluring. The only pursuits available 


are yachting and’sea-fishing. The former is dull in a calm ang 
detestable in a breeze ; while as for the latter, being rocked on 
hard beach, hauling rough lines through your unaccustomed fin 

and dallying with viscous molluscs by way of bait, seems a question. 
able amusement to the uninitiated. It is neither exhilarating nop 
invigorating to dance attendance upon high-heeled Balmoral boots 
made for show and not for pace or rock scrambling. Ennui hag 
a cheap bargain of you, which is more than you have of the 
lodginghouse-keeper. Meantime, be it observed, you settle your. 
selves at Hastings, Margate, or Gravesend when all England ig 
open to you; when the district within a fifty miles’ radius of the 
Bank contains an infinite attraction of down and dale, wooded 
lane and breezy common; when it is gemmed by hostelrieg 
drawing very fair beer and boasting of sound English kitchens; 
when you can sling a knapsack, grasp a stick, save your temper 
and your purse, and do a world of real good to your taste and 
constitution. But the voice of one preaching anything out of the 
beaten routes is literally the voice of one crying from the wilder. 
ness ; and so we suppose it will be to the end of the chapter, 


THE INTELLIGENT LAYMAN. 


\ \ JE live in days in which new species are developed with g 
rapidity such as Mr. Darwin has never imagined. To Mr, 
Disraeli and a Conservative Government we are indebted for the 
“ compound householder” ; a number of public men, of greater or 
lesser fame, are responsible for the paternity of the “intelligent 
working man,” while an opposite party has given us yet another 
variety in the “Conservative working man”; the “aggrieved 
parishioner” shares with three blue-books the honour of being the 
sole appreciable result of 109 meetings of the Royal Commission 
on Ritual; and, lastly, we have that creature of mysterious and 
composite origin, which defies alike analysis and classification, the 
“Tntelligent Layman.” At times he seems but the aggrieved 
arishioner in another guise and on his best behaviour, but pro- 
ably further experience soon shows him to be the victim of some 
roundless delusion or crotchet which makes him think that to 
Sins alone has been revealed the secret which shall speedily 
all abuses and bring about the regeneration of the 
Church. Of course the typical layman who thus obtrudes him- 
self upon public notice is “intelligent.” That epithet is his 
property in common with the working man, just as all magis- 
trates are “worthy,” and all honorary officers are “ inde- 
fatigable”; but the more we see of him, the more we ‘are 
disposed to pity him for the hard fate which has drawn him 
from the retirement in which his powers could most fitly be 
exercised. He owes his very existence as a public character 
to a foolish misconception and to a groundless panic, which 
he has himself done much to originate. Let but a few feeble 
folk scream “ Priestcraft,” and “The Laity to the rescue” be- 
comes the rallying cry. Now, without any theological prejudices, 
but regarding matters simply as dispassionate observers, we take 
leave to state that the man who in these days and in England 
raises a cry of “ Priestcraft” would with equal wisdom have 
shouted “ Fire” at the Deluge had he lived then. The cler, 
will always have a certain influence over the minds of reli- 
gious people, and it is for the interests of morality and piety that 
they should. No doubt this influence will sometimes be mis- 
chievous, and as much so in one direction as in another; the self- 
conscious oracle of a proprietary chapel, with his bevy of personal 
admirers who load him with slippers to an extent adapted rather to 
the necessities of a centipede than of a single gentleman, and who 
will abandon all faith in their idol when he ceases to be single, does 
perhaps more harm and lowers the tone of healthy practical religion 
even more than the parson of opposite tendencies, whose devotees 
neglect home duties for the sake of irregular and eccentric church- 
going, and reduce themselves to a state of chronic invalidism by 
extravagant asceticism. But there can be no question that the 
limited influence of the English clergy is,as a rule, well and 
honestly exercised. No one, save the fanatics of the ‘“ Church 
Association” and kindred bodies, will deny that the Church of 
England is better found in all respects now than she was 
forty years ago that her organization is more complete, her 
clergy more learned, more liberal, more active; her services 
more attractive and more reverent; and yet all this has 
been effected by the clergy, and for the most part in the 
teeth of the laity. The present generation of laymen probably 
shrug their shoulders when they think of what nature their 
fathers’ churchgoing was, because they have been educated and 
have grown up under a better régime; but those same fathers 
shrugged their shoulders even more when the process of their 
education commenced, and the parson who preached in the surplice 
or said his prayers daily in public carried the day by sheer ob- 
stinacy and at the point of the bayonet, amid the “No Popery ” 
cries of the vestries and of the press of those days, 


Is there then nothing to be done by those among the laity who 
wish to be useful, but who are not writhing under the burden of 
riestcraft? We quite think that there is very much which the 
ity of the Church of England may do, though we shall be 
rather surprised to find them doing it. The truth is that in an 
endowed and established Church, where people are not compelled 
to support their religion out of their own pockets, there is a great 
tendency to repress personal effort. Nonconformist bodies, who 
have a partiality for counting heads, attract and keep together 
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eir people by giving to every member, however young or in- 
oe Eom an a ce, if it be only to snuff the can or to shut 


the door; and while no doubt this multiplication of offices for the 
sake of gratifying personal vanity gives rise to many internal 
‘ealousies, to the outer world the semblance of chp: 5 and union 
and order is very much increased. In the Church of England the 
laity have been content to have their work done for them. 
The fact is that really able men have many engagements and 
little leisure, and as there has been no evident demand for their 
help, layman’s work, when done in person, has for the most 
been done neither by the wisest nor the most educated of the 
le. en zealous ns offer their services to a clergyman, 
fe generally sets them to Sunday school teaching and district 
gisiting, thinking probably that in such works they cannot do 
much harm, and mindful also of the kind of folk on whom ex- 
iments are to be made; but in truth these are works which 
require more than ordinary tact and wisdom, and it is consequently 
not to be wondered at if they are marred by folly and 
fanaticism when undertaken by persons who are deficient in those 
qualities. The graceless unde uate was probably not far wrong 
in matters of fact when he ibed his friend’s Sunday doings 


in the lines, 
Perched in the Sunday School, 
On three or four-legged stool, 
There he’d sit, like a fool, 
Cads catechising ; 
while the unreflecting and partial way in which District Visitors 


administer relief has tended to demoralize and to impoverish still 
more the recipients. A sensible man who has mastered the new 
Education Act, and is prepared to use his knowledge for the 
benefit of the parish school, or who is willing to take his share in 
repressing mane. and seeing that the really necessitous are 
wisely relieved, will be welcomed in any parish; and to lay 
people who are anxious to be useful we beg leave to recommend 
some work of this kind. It is not so gratifying to one’s self-esteem 
as going to war with the parson, or sitting in a hial council, 
orexposing the latent heresy of a hymnal; but it demands qualifica- 
tions of a higher order, and when done is of infinitely greater 
use. Nevertheless, we — we do not expect to find it done, or, 
if it be done, it will be by the quiet efforts of those who have 

neither in vestries nor ils, and who are not fond of 
coming to the surface. 

But when the question is shifted from the acceptance of volun- 
tary service to the conferring definite work and authority on the 
laity, it seems to be based on a vulgar hypothesis. In Noncon- 
formist bodies laymen are thought little of who have not a 
pecuniary interest in “‘ the cause,” and the fact that an offensive 
sermon will empty the pews and reduce the chapel dividends 
gives a theological acumen which makes the deacons and stewards 
very thorns in the pastor’s side, and drives out the abler 
while it enslaves the feebler ministers. In the unestablished 
colonial Churches, as well as in Dissenting bodies at home, the 
laity have an intelligible work in ing temporalities which 
they themselves provide. We believe the instances are few in 
which colonial Churchmen have aspired to an undue supremacy ; 
what they may do in some future day, certain proceedings of 
the Irish Church Synod forbid us to guess. We comfort ourselves 
with the reflection that human nature is not all Hibernian 
and we trust the colonial Churches will never be vexed by 
a Lord James Butler or a Master Brooke; but in England the 
laity will not find much demand made on them by the care of 
temporalities, until the Church is disestablished and disendowed, 


lessly in the way in his own house, there is no mode of killing 
time more agreeable, no social ladder more pleasant to climb, 
than is to be found in the acceptanee of honorary offices and seats 
at committees. Men who offer their services gratis generally set a 
higher price on those services than they are worth; and if 
are not paid in current coin of the realm, they get what they value 
more highly—brief authority, and the power of making mischief. 
What such persons do and think we can judge from the occa- 
sional reports of meetings of religious societies, which are to them 
as field-days; what they would do, if once admitted to more 
responsible and formal assemblies, such as the Synods of the future 
disestablished Church will be, we cannot predict. Whatever may 
be the shortcomings of Convocation as at present constituted, we 
are not to recommend an infusion of the Intelligent Laity 
Cand are agitating a Some of the 
and weaker) sort claim the right aching 3 We are 
with no which denies such a to laymen, are 
aware that in the Church of Rome they have been so utilized ; but 
in the interests of church-goers we fervently hope the practice will 
not prevail in our time. Sermonsare already a painful subject. We 
can conceive that to see certain laymen in the pulpit would be an 
agreeable change ; but if the work is to be entrusted to Lord 
Shaftesbury or Ebury, and other distinguished enthusiasts, 
we must demur; much more must we do so if,.as would be the 
case, the example should spread downwards, and we should some- 
times have to listen to Major-General A., Rear-Admiral B., Mr. C. 
of the Irish Bar, or a retired tradesman. Modern sermons are nota 
sort of thing by which we set much store; so far, however, as our 
taste in this respect has been cultivated, we admit that we have 
a preference for preachers who can place in chronological order, 
say, some half-dozen of the foremost councils of Christendom, and 
who can read their Greek Testament, over those whose theology 
would be derived from the columns of the Daily Telegraph, or, at 
best, from the colourless pages of Good Words, If the laity wish 
to be helpful, we have shown that there is room for their service 
and work for them to do; but we believe that the fear of clerical 
autocracy is in these days simply groundless; the clergy 
sponsiblejto their ecclesiastical superiors and to that more potent 
but indefinite thing, “ public opinion.” Within such limits 
have power, and, as we think, ought to have power, and we wo 
rather see it wielded by them, with all the restraints which sur-. 
round them in the exercise of it, than transferred to a democracy’ 
of fifth-rate laymen. ~~ 


THE FORESHORE AND THE FOREST. 


“ TOT guilty, and take care how he does it again” is not a 

N woe inked verdict at the best of times, but when a great 
Minister, with the nominal command of an overwhelming majority, 
solicits the favour of having it pronounced upon him, the man 
must be hard to please who will not grant so an indul- 
gence. Mr. Lowe is now in the full enjoyment of all the condo- 
nation which can be summed up in that historic formula. Some 
weeks since Mr. W. H. Smith appeared upon the notice-paper of 
the House of Commons with a resolution importing that on, 
represented by its Board of Works, had an equitable claim to the en- 
joyment of a certain portion of ground which had been reclaimed, 
owing to the formation of the Thames Embankment, and by the 
money of London, and which lay between the Pus gardens of 
the houses in Whitehall Gardens and the South-Eastern Station. 


and if that day ever comes, they will have to practise an art 
of which at present they know nothing, and to pay for their 
religion. Debarred, however, for the present from such work, 
they must, if they are to do anything, devote themselves to 
questions more or less theological; and this is just what the 
average “Intelligent Layman” wishes to do, and therefore 
we say his plea rests on a vulgar foundation. It rests on con- 
tempt for the maxim cuique in sua arte credendum ; in short, on 

ery. We are all tempted at times to despise special know- 

and training. We think lightly of the verbiage of our 
lawyer, of the roundabout policy of our doctor; we have 
our own views on questions of strategy and shipbuilding and for- 
tification and gunnery, which, to say, never with 
those of persons who have made those subjects their study; but 
when it comes to the point we lay aside our own crude notions. 
We trust that we shall not ourselves to the charge of 
narrow-mindedness if we submit that there is such a science 
as theology, that the special training of the Universities and the 
Theological College, the Bishop’s examinations, which are stricter 
every year, and the experience of ial work, must be of 
some value, and are likely to make the average clergyman a 
better authority in matters theological than the average layman, 
whose guide is what he ealls “common sense”—in yn words, 
his own ignorance—and whose motto is “Hang theology.” 

We should not write thus if we were sure that in any intro- 
duction of the lay element into Church work we should get 
the best of the laity; but the absolute work {o be done is 
80 insignificant, and men whose time is valuable have so little 
leisure, that we fear the business would fall into the hands of 
inferior men, who are idle simply because their services are of so 
little value that no one has thought them worth securing. To a 
man of more leisure than culture, with no assured position in 
society, with no resources in himself, and who is therefore hope- 


Those who — this claim required no Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer to tell them that the ground in question bel , in 
| virtue of the provisions of the Embankment Act of 1862, and in ac- 
| cordance with the old rule,as a matter of lawand fact, to the Crown, 
' represented by the Commissioner of Woods and Forests, as fore- 
shore in front of Crown land. The contrast between the gardened 
foreshore in front ofthe Adelphi and the wilderness which lies between 
the site of Fife House and the river, is ample and tangible evidence 
of the difference of tenure which distinguishes the two plots. 
Additional proof of the same difference was given last year, in the 
proposal thwarted by Mr. Smith’s activity to place a public office 
on this Mr. Smith and his friends, well aware of the 
law, and not being inspired with the spirit of the Land and 
Labour League, simply represented to the Government that, under 
all the circumstances of the case, policy and good feeling dictated 
such an appropriation of the soil, which the ratepayers of London 
had reclaimed, as should have for its object the enjoyment of the 
metropolis rather than the profit of the department of Woods and 
| Forests; or, in other words, that the precedent set in the main- 
tenance of Hyde Park, rather than that of a speculative builder in 
possession of a new brickfield, should guide the counsels of the 
Administration. There is no doubt that if Mr. Smith had 
| his motion to a division he would have found himself the teller of 
_a decided majority, but at the critical moment Mr. Lowe proposed 
to refer the question to a Select Committee. The osal was 
| of course accepted, and a Committee was after some delay named, 
| in the composition of which the cus majority of one for the 
| Government party was no test of its opinion upon the controversy 
| which it was created to try. 
| Upon the many rumours which are current as to the incidents 
which characterized the Committee it is not our business to enter. 
If the examination of the witnesses called on behalf of the Crown 
| was prolonged to an extent which almost recalled the weary pre= 
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cedent of the Tichborne trial, no one will be compelled to wade 
through the dreary columns of the Blue-book. If any outburst of 
official obstinacy led to a prolonged adjournment, and threatened the 
very dissolution of the Committee, that obstinacy must have finally 
ielded to superior force, for the Committee came at last to a report. 
any draft report was laid upon the table pressing the claims of 
the Crown in the most unconciliatory terms, that report did not 
form the basis of the one which the Committee decided to adopt. 
If there was a minority on the Committee which Ly to the 
claims of the ratepayers of London a resistance in which the spirit 
of narrow economy was intensified by the promptings of provincial 
jealousy, that minority—represented by Mr. Anderson, the junior 
member for Glasgow—will have secured for itself, even before the 
authentic report of the majority has seen the light, as much pub- 
licity as a letter in the corner of the middle sheet of a Times’ 
Supplement can bestow. 


The grand total of the controversy is, that the Crown has ob- 
tained not only afresh recognition of that ownership which no one 
ever denied to it, but also the solid concession of a rectification of 
land which will enable it to erect either private or public buildin 
‘upon a plan and at a moderate distance from the Embank- 
ment . In return for this acquisition it will surrender the 

of ground between that frontage and that road to the 

politan Board of Works upon a lease of at 
a nominal rent, calculated on the Dy ays of the rental of the 
additional garden ground obtained by the lessees of Whitehall 
Gardens, in order that the plot may be laid out in continuation of 
the public gardens which have already been formed upon the 
Embankment. 


A slight accession of obstinacy on either side might have pro- 
duced a more sensational result; but, as representing the quiet 
and peaceable section of the community, we welcome with 
unfeigned satisfaction a reasonable solution of a difficulty which 
undoubtedly possessed its ugly side in the fact that the re 
which was morally in the wrong could appeal toa hard and fast 
interpretation of the law of ownership, and place its opponents in 
the odious position of seeming to coquet with the subversive 
extravagance of the Land and Labour League. Upon the material 
advantage to London itself of the conclusion we need not dilate, 
for we do not imagine that we shall be fortunate enough to con- 
vince Mr. Anderson—and we trust that besides Mr. Anderson 
there are not many who will need to be convinced—that the 
health and beauty of every metropolis is the concern of the nation 
which has selected that particular city as the centre of its public 
life. Only we must by anticipation protest against the regular and 
magnificent area which the consideration of the Committee has 
placed at. the —— of the Government being frittered away 
in any private iding speculation. Its extent, its shape, its 

ition, and its double frontage to the Embankment and to 

itehall Place, all mark it out as the appropriate site for some 
distinguished public structure, 
- The autocratic proclivities of the Government have received 
another check in the co-operation which it has been forced to 


‘afford in the preservation of Eppin Forest. In dealing with 


Epping Forest, as with the Em ent, the obstinacy of the 
Administration had nearly brought on an unhealthy and dangerous 
collision between the moral claims of London to enjoy this mag- 
nificent natural pleasance and the undoubted rights of property 
possessed by private persons within itslimits. This puzzle-headed 
and inconsistent policy culminated last year in the delusive 
scheme promoted by the Treasury for professing to keep open 
Epping Forest by the reservation of some isolated patches 
amounting on the whole to 600 acres. In this case also Parlia- 
ment has stepped in, and by its decisive attitude has compelled 
the Government during the present Session to promote a Bill hav- 
ing for its object to ascertain the various claims of Lords of the 
Manor and of commoners, in order to secure the unenclosed area 
for public enjoyment, and yet abstain from the confiscation of any 
rivate property for the offence of existing within the forestal 
imits. Ths Bill has, as if to secure its with the utmost 
harmony and success, been entrusted to the polished management 
of Mr. Ayrton, who did not lose his opportunity of creating a 
collision by passing over the claim of the metropolis to be repre- 
sented alongside of Essex on the Commission which the Bil 
creates for the investigation of private claims. Another question 
which, ifit had been properly before the House, would, we 
ink, have been worthy of some consideration, was the request 
of the City to adopt Epping Forest as its own particular 
park. The Edile, however, chose to put his foot down upon the 
suggestion as an act of rebellion against the severeign 
rights of the Metropolitan Board, and as the opposite interest 
to give him the last, or rather the only, word, the 
roposel of course collapsed. The Bill is safe to be accepted 
y the Upper House; and when the history of this Session has 
passed into its mythical phase, the preservation of Epping Forest 
will, we make no doubt, be reckoned, along with the dedication of 
the Thames Embankment foreshore to popular recreation, among 
the good deeds of an illustrious Liberal Administration which 
never undertook anything which it did not carry on to a successful 
issue, whose Iudgets were never rejected, whose Bills were never 
withdrawn, whose manceuvres were never abandoned, aud whose 
ships never foundered. 


REPORT OF THE LUNACY COMMISSIONERS. 


eve subject of lunacy is not one which often engages the at. 
tention of the general public. Now and then some abnormal 


exhibition of criminality on the of a suspected maniac suggests 


. matter for psychological speculation ; or some startling scandal, such 


as that which led about ten years ago to the Acomb House inquiry, 
rouses an indignant outcry against the defects of the law or of its 
administration. But ordinarily the symptoms and the treatment 
of lunacy are regarded with, at most, a languid curiosity by those 
who do not happen to have some personal interest in the question, 
And yet a disease so widely spread, so multiform, so painful, and 
in one sense so peculiarly characteristic of modern times, not least 
certainly in our own country, is surely a fact well worthy the ob- 
servation of all thoughtful men. Under the ancient forms of 
civilization insanity was both less common and less cared for than 
among ourselves. It provoked ridicule or indignation rather than 
compassion. And this was only natural in a society which scarcely 
recognised any rights or duties of the individual except as a mem- 
ber of the body politic, and which looked ona citizen disqualified, 
whether by mental or bodily incapacity, for discharging the obliga- 
tions of citizenship as an encumbrance, if not a positive nuisance, 
to the State. Lunatic asylums, like hospitals, may be claimed, 
with some reserves, as an outgrowth of Christian sentiment, but of 
later date. In the middle ages madness was less eens than in 
our own day, and it usually assumed shapes quite unlike anything 
we are familiar with. There can be little doubt that many of the 
phenomena of mediseval witchcraft, when not attributable simp] 
to fraud or superstition, are to be explained in this way. We 
may also refer to the horrible, but numerous and _well-attested, 
cases of lycanthropy, a form of monomania which brought many 
hundreds of persons to the stake as late as the seventeenth century 
in France. It was to be expected that in an earlier and ruder age 
madness should exhibit itself in violence rather than mere eccen- 
tricity of conduct, which would of course be aggravated by the 
cruel treatment it too often drew on its victims. And this is 
indicated by the technical name for lunatics among the Romans, 
who were called fwriosi, not insani, and had a curator assi 
them by the Laws of the Twelve Tables. Greek physicians studied 
the subject, but no asylum was provided for lunatics. The quieter 
and endlessly diversified varieties of mental aberration now so 
prevalent are the natural product of a more complex and artificial 
state of society. Indeed it almost seems as if certain maladies, 
bodily or mental, belonged exclusively to particular epochs. 
Thus leprosy, once the scourge of Europe, has passed awa: 
for centuries; while, on the other hand, syphilis, which is 
sometimes considered to be more or less closely allied to it, 
made its first inroads about the time when leprosy disappeared. 
Mr. Buckle assures us that the statistics of suicide prove it to be 
more common in Protestant than in Catholic countries, and he 
seems to ascribe this to the greater excitability of temperament 
where religious thought runs wild instead of being directed in 
certain fixed grooves. How far the legal fiction which makes 
temporary insanity an inseparable accident of suicide is based 
upon facts, and how far on the conditions of the burial service, may 
be questioned; but Mr. Lecky can hardly be wrong in saying that 
suicide, which is on the increase in civilized countries, is very 
generally due to derangement, or at least partial unhinging, of the 
mental faculties. And it is more than probable that the license and 
consequent uncertainty of thought on religious as well as other 
subjects, and the spread of education of some sort which compels 
a far larger number of persons to think for themselves, or at least 
“to turn things over in what they call their minds,” has had 
something todo with the growth both of nervous diseases generally, 
and of that mental irritability which easily slides off into some one 
of the many phases of modern madness. Commercial and politi- 
cal excitement, and the general rapidity of modern life, so to 
speak, of which the railway and the telegraph are the indications, 
and in some measure the causes, would contribute towards the same 
disturbing influence; and an age of increased luxury, as it has 
been truly observed, is necessarily also an age of more acute 
suffering and of keener sensibility in those who are called to 
endure it. 

This train of thought is naturally suggested by a first glance at 
the Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy for 1871, which re- 
cords the gradual but steady increase of insanity among us. It is 

uite true that the increase is partly in our knowledge of the 
ts, and not in the facts themselves. This is only the Twenty- 
fifth Annual Report that has been published, and before 1844 
there were no statistical records of the number of insane persons in 
the country. And there can be no doubt that the greater attention 
now bestowed on the whole subject brings to light many cases, 
especially among the poor, which would have attracted no public 
notice formerly. Nevertheless the augmented and still growing 
prevalence of insanity in the modern world does not seem fairly 
open to question. Mr. Lecky goes so far as to insist that 
erga by impressing the supernatural on the popular mind 
more vividly, and thus opening out many fresh sources of hallu- 
cination, mainly contributed to this result. It is certainly 
curious that the earliest instance on record of anything like 
an asylum is a hospital erected at Jerusalem in the sixth century 
(mentioned by Gibbon), for anchorites who had gone mad from 
solitude or religious excitement. But the first Christian asylum 
designed expressly for lunatics was founded at Valencia in 1409, 
though the Knights of Malta had previously admitted them 
into their hospitals, and there seem to have been regular 
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asvlums in Mahometan countries at a certain date. Many more 
were founded during the fifteenth century in different parts of 
in, which has the credit of taking the lead in this charitable 
work. But it was not till the eighteenth century that any general 
and systematic effort was made throughout Europe for the relief 
of this terrible malady, when it was due to the exertions of Pinel 
in France, Morgagni in Italy, and Cullen in Scotland. These 
facts must of course be borne in mind in estimating the relative 
valence of insanity at any given period. And we may hope 
that a more careful and skilful treatment will eventually lead to 
the disease being arrested or cured in a larger proportion of cases. 
But it cannot, we fear, be said that any such result has yet been 
attained. There is a steady though a slight increase year by year 
in the ratio of the total number of lunatics to the population, 
which has risen from 36,762 in 1859 to 56,755 in 1871, and 
from the proportion of 1°86 eo 1,000 to 2°49, there being a slight 
and irregular variation in the rate of increase in different years. 
Nor is it true that this increase is entirely among the pauper patients. 
The private 1 gery have increased from 4,960 in 1869 to 6,110 
in 1871, and the Commissioners caution us that it is precisely 
jn their case that the returns are most likely to be defective, 
inasmuch as there are many residing with, and maintained by, 
relatives, of whom no return is made; and as former experience 
proves, there are many—who are of course most likely to be of the 
upper or middle classes—in illegal charge, of whom no knowledge 
has been obtained. We wish we could say that the proportion of 
recoveries to admissions in each year was more satisfactory. But 
here there seems to be a slight decrease, the ratio being in 1859 
35°12 per 100, and in 1870 34°14, while between the same 
riods there is an increase in the ratio of deaths among those 
under treatment from 7°22 per 100 in 1859 to 7°94 in 1870. 
This may be partly explained by a complaint of the Commissioners 
that the staff of medical officers, attendants, and nurses is still 
very inadequate in many of the county and borough asylums, 
and the scale of wages too low to secure the services of thoroughly 
onsible persons. They insist on the importance of careful 
medical examinations on entrance, and post-mortem examinations of 
all insane patients dying in asylumsand licensed houses; and with 
good reason 

The rule which we have endeavoured to enforce for the careful medical 

‘examination of the persons of patients immediately on their admission and 
‘before those bringing them to the asylum are permitted to leave, has been 
more generally adopted. The result has been the frequent discovery of 
marks indicating ill-treatment and neglect previous to their reception, and 
six men were found to have fractured ribs, which, in three of the cases, 
proved fatal. In the case of a woman at the North Riding Asylum, the 
details of which will shortly be mentioned, where a fracture of the right arm 
and other marks of injury had been received, the poor woman had been in- 
trusted to the care of ‘the relieving officer, unaccompanied by any person of 
her own sex, and it seemed pretty clear that she was injured on the journey 
to the asylum, although on reaching it he was too drunk to give an 
account of what had passed ; but in the fatal cases of fractured ribs, thoug 
inquests were held and every inquiry was made by us with a view to the dis- 
covery of how the injuries had been inflicted, a satisfactory result has been 
extremely rare. There was always evidence that the patient had been ex- 
ceedingly violent and dangerous, and with such cases in the hands of in- 
experienced persons it would, perhaps, be hopeless to expect that accidents 
should not occasionally occur; but the knowledge that injuries will 
infallibly be detected at the asylam on the arrival of the patient cannot 
fail to have a beneficial effect, and will, it is to be hoped, often ensure more 
gentle treatment. 
It seems, also, that cases of preventible suicide are far. from in- 
frequent, through want of the requisite care and attention on the 
_ of the officials; and some very bad cases of ill-treatment of 
unatics by abuse, threats, and “acts of violence, such as tripping 
up patients, kneeling on them, and striking them,” are animad- 
verted on. 

On the whole, however, the Report speaks favourably of the 
management of lunatic asylums, but very decidedly against the 
practice of receiving lunatics, especially those who are not 

upers, but paid for by their relations, into workhouses. This 

tter procedure appears to be of doubtful legality, but is stated 
to be “ not by any means infrequent, and, whether legal or not, 
open to the gravest objection,” inasmuch as persons who have be- 
come troublesome or obnoxious to their relatives may be thus 
immured for years, without any of the legal forms required by the 
Legislature for the admission of patients into asylums, or the 
protection against improper treatment, which would there be 
secured to them. Some shocking cases of cruelty in workhouses 
are mentioned, and the Commissioners urge that no insane inmates, 
but such as are quiet and harmless enough to be fit to sleep in 
associated dormitories, should be detained there, and that “ x to 
for workhouse wards having more than one or two single rooms 
attached to them should not be sanctioned.” The existence of 
lunatic wards in workhouses has, they say, “« direct and invari- 
able tendency to setae the violation of the law on the part of 
the relieving and other officers,” and that even in counties where no 


_ deficiency in asylum accommodation can be pleaded. In Middlesex, 


where a third asylum is urgently needed, this excuse unfortunatel 
does exist, as also in Lancashire, where the workhouses are fille 
with lunatic patients in consequence, and a new workhouse at 
Bury has been eonstructed expressly with a view to their reception. 
It is satisfactory to learn that the number has been greatly reduced 
in the London workhouses by removals to the district asylums. 
But it is evident that the law requires to be more stringently 
enforced in this matter 

Our constantly reiterated complaint continucs to be, that the provisions 
of the 67th section of the Act, requiring every relieving officer, under a 
penalty, to give notice within three days to a justice of any pauper deemed 


to be a lunatic of whom he has knowledge, are deliberately evaded ; that the 
patients are sent to the workhouse ; and that no further steps are taken to 
send them to asvlums, until suggestion to that effect is received from the 
medical officer of the workhouse. 


The cases of illegal detention of lunatics, or alleen’ lunatics, in 
private and unlicensed houses are not so easy to deal with. Here, 
too, it is evident that much remains to be done. Sometimes 
juries refuse to convict on the clearest evidence, and on one occa- 
sion the presiding Judge refused to punish the defendant, who had 
pleaded guilty to the charge preferred against him. Yet the law 
which forbids persons to take on themselves to set up private 
lunatic asylums without legal sanction is based on the most ob- 
vious and imperative considerations of justice and humanity, and 
it is of the highest importance that it should be strictly enforced. 
What results follow from its violation may be judged from a 
most extraordinary case—though it is very far indeed from being 
one of the worst on record—which is detailed at length in the 
last ten pages of the Report before us. We can but say here 
that Mr. A., a retired officer of about thirty-five years of age, and 
of considerable means, had been confined for several years in a 
room at an hotel, where no one but the landlord had access to 
him, and whence he professed his desire to escape, but also his 
inability to do so without aid, which he was always expecting, 
but which of course never came. He was Gonnael in the dar 
without clothing, and in a filthy state, in a room which is thus 
described, when candles had been brought :— 

The scene which iemrey itself baffles description. From wall to wall, 
and toa considerable height from the floor, the room was literally blocked 
up with a heterogeneous mass of furniture and ie the midst of 
which emerged the head of a middle-aged and dark- man. A single 
tortuous lane led, through this lumber, towards him. As we picked our way 
some destruction of glass and crockery was unavoidable ; we could only A oi 
through the furniture edgeways; the floor was so strewn with rubbish that 
it was scarcely possible to find any clear space whereon to tread. Any 
catalogue of the contents of the room 1 am wholly unable to give. Piled 
upon what appeared to be a medley of chairs and tables, and also, lying in 
confusion underneath, were bottles of all sorts and sizes, full and empty, 
great quantities of newspapers, bundles of candlés, broken jugs, pans and 
basins, old clothes, plates of all kinds, large baskets, a clock, parcels of stale 
biscuits, tin buckets, one upon another, everything in disorder and nothing 
apparently for use. No tire was in the grate, the curtains were drawn 
across the window, no daylight visible. Behind a table covered with innu- 
merable bags, jay Mr. A. on a small broken-down horse-hair sofa, in the 
centre of this mass and closely hemmed in on every side of it. 


The description of the adjoining bedroom, from which proceeded 
“a stench calculated at any time to cause typhoid fever,” we 
forbear to quote. It is a sufficiently significant comment on this 
strange story, that the patient recovered his sanity within a few 
months of his removal from the hotel te an asylum. There are no- 
doubt cases where it is difficult to draw the precise line between - 
insanity and a violence and eccentricity of conduct, sometimes 
originating in the indulgence of habits of intoxication, which male 
a man utterly unfit to take care of himself or his belongings. But 
to allow such persons to be kept under restraint, whether by- 
their relatives or others, without any legal conditions or-safe- 

uards, would open the door to all kinds of collusion and crue.ty. 

tis not the least service conferred on the public by the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy that the result of their diligence in investi- 
gating such cases of illegal detention as have come to. their know- 
ledge has been to extend the benefits of proper medical treatment 
to a considerable number of persons thus improperly confined, and 
in many cases grossly maltreated, 


MR. AYRTON AGAIN. 
R. AYRTON is reported to have said at the Wednesday 
sitting that it was not in his power to keep the new road. 
across St. James’s Park from Marlborough House to Storey's Gate 
open to the public during the Parliamentary recess, because any such 
arrangement must be made by the Government with the sanction 
of the Crown. Mr. Ayrton is struck with a sudden fit of modesty 
very engaging in itself, but very unusual with such a remarkable 
official. ‘There is now before Parliament an official paper which 
discloses another phase of Mr. Ayrton’s character, which can 
scarcely be called modest or self-disclaiming. The Peers 
and Commons, or some of them, do not seem to’ disre 
their own convenience, and are sorely tried, or they affect to be, 
by the closing of King Street in consequence of the buildings for 
the new public offices. In the spring of 1870 they got the 
consent of the Queen, the Ranger, and Parliament to open and 
improve the road across the Park from the York Column (or 
Marlborough acer Be Storey’s Gate, for their own special and 
exclusive use. On May 10,1870, Mr. Ayrton writes to the Trea- 
sury and asks for “authority to proceed immediately with the 
works at a cost not exceeding zool.” . What was done for nearly 
a whole year we do not know, but in March, 1871, the Board af 
Works, so amiably and usefully presided over by Mr. Ayrton, began 
to do something. On March 25, 1871—let us mark the dates— 
Mr. Ayrton minutes to this effect :—“ Write to Treasury, request- 
ing sanction for constructing road, &c. &c. Director of Works to 
furnish an estimate.” “ Estimate consequently furnished ; amount, 
1,275/.; date of estimate, March 29.” “ Letter of Mr. Ayrton to 
Treasury making this estimate not 1,2751, but 1,327/.” 
This letter contains the words, “I propose, ore, with your 
Lordships’ sanction, to take the necessary steps for carrying out 
the work at a cost not exceeding 1,327/.”—that is, the very 
work which, ten or eleven months before, he had asked permission 
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to proceed with immediately at an estimated cost of z00/. On 
April 13, Mr. Ayrton ronal asked permission to proceed on this 
supplemental estimate of .1,327/., as though it were yet in the 
future, although it had been actively commenced twelve days 


a and on April 13, the date of his letter, it was all but com- 


It is ecarcely credible, but it is the fact, that, without waiting 
for the sanction of the , the work—so we find by the 
tradesmen’s bills—was already commenced as early as April 1. 
Works which on April 13 Mr. Ayrton asked to be allowed to do, 
he had actually commenced a fortnight before. The rest of this 
little incident must be told in official language :— 

Mr. R. R. W. Luxcen to the First Commissioner of Works. 
Chambers, 15 April, 1371. 

Str,—The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury having had 
before them your Report of the 13th instant, transmitting a Supplementary 
Estimate te provide for the expense of making a road through St. James’s 
Park for the use of Peers and Members of Parliament,— 

I am commanded to acquaint you that, before considering the propriety 
of sanctioning this Estimate, my Lords would be glad to be informed of the 
authority under which you commenced the work, which appears to be far 
advanced towards completion, and why their Lordships have not received 
an earlier communication fiom you on the subject, 

The Right Honourable the First T remain, &c. 
Commissioner of Works, &c. &c. &c. (Signed) R.R. W. Lixcey. 


The First Commissioner of Works to the Lords Commissioners of the 


Her Majesty’s Office of Works, &c., Whitehall, 19 April, 1871. 
My Lorps,—I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Lingen’s letter of 
the 15th instant (6307-71), and in reply toinform your Lordships that, 
understanding that the work of forming a new road through St. James’s 
Park was approved by Her ge nay be Government, I caused the work to be 
proceeded with at once, as it was desirable to complete it in the Easter re- 
= j at penne forwarding the Estimate to your Lordships was acci- 
ly delay 

The Lords Commissioners of T have, &c. 

Her Majesty’s Treasury. (Signed) Acron 8, Ayrton. 
Mr. R. R. W. Lincen to the First Commissioner of Works. } 
Treasury Chambers, 29 April, 1871. 

Srr,—Referring to your letter of the rgth instant, in which you explain 
the reasons which led you to cause the new road in St. James’s Park to be 
constructed, without seeking the previous sanction of this Board to the ex- 

diture involved, I am commanded by the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Treasury to state that the work has not, as you supposed, received 
the approval of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Their Lordships must express their regret at the result of such a mis- 
understanding. 

Had the matter been brought under their notice at the proper time, my 
Lords would have felt it their duty very carefully to examine a project, the 
advantages of which were not generally admitted, and had, on other 
occasions, been the subject of a certain amount of criticism. 

They would also have requested an explanation of the discrepancy 
between the Estimate now presented, viz., 1,327/., and that stated in your 
letter of the 10th May, 1870, viz., 200/. 

It is useless for their Lordships now to consider the first of these questions ; 
but upon the question of the increase in the Estimate, they must request 
you to furnish them with some information 


Tam, &c. 
The First Commissioner of Works. (Signed) k. R. W. Licey. 
The First Commissioner of ba to the Lords Commissioners of the 


Her Majesty's Office of Works, &c., Whitehall, 2 May, 1871. 


My Lorps,—In reply to the inquiry contained in Mr. Lingen’s letter of 
the z9th ultimo, in which your Lordships request to be furnished with infor- 
mation as to the increase in the estimate of the cost of forming the new road 
from Marlborough House, across St. James’s Park, to Storey’s Gate, as com- 
pared with the estimate submitted in my Report to your Lordships of the 
Ioth May, 1870, I beg to state that the estimate then submitted was framed 
on the assumption that it was to make the road available during the then 
remaining two or three months of the Session, the portion of the 
year. It has been found that it would not suffice to cover the wear and tear 
to which the road would be subject, if open for the use of the Members of 
both Houses of Parliament for a longer period, and during the wet months 
at the beginning of the Session, The estimate which I had the honour to 
submit to your Lordships in my Report of the 13th ultimo has been framed 
to provide a road to last until the new public offices are completed, with the 
requisite arrangements for drainage, and for lighting it all night. 

To the Lords Commissioners of I have, &c. 
Her Majesty’s Treasury. (Signed) Acron S. Ayrrox. 
Mr. R. R. W. Lincey to the First Commissioner of Works. 

Treasury Chambers, 10 May, 1871. 
— have laid the Lords of Her Majesty’s 
r report of 2nd instant, in reply to their Lordships’ request to 
be furnished with information as to the ives in the otieie of the cost 
of forming the road from Marlborough House, across St. James’s Park, to 
Storey’s Gate, as go saage with the estimate submitted in your Report to 
this of 10th May, 1870, and their Lordships desire me to acquaint 
that, the work having been done, they have no option but to acquiesce 

in the expenditure which has been incurred. 


Tam, &c. 
The First Commissioner of Works. (Signed) i R. W. Lrycey. 
This looks rather like sharp practice; it looks slightly disin- 
genuous. The increase in the estimate from 200/, to 1,327/., six 


times the original amount, must, one would think, have roused Mr. 
Ayrton’s highly righteous indignation, which flared out so tiercely 


- @t the increase in the original estimate for the Wellington 


Monument at vt a Mr. ann was threatened with a 
prosecution; yet his offence was venial in comparison with the— 
well, we do on know what to call it—fact that Mr. Ayrton 
asked for authority to do a future work when that work was not 
future, but y executed. But Mr. Ayrton is only repri- 
manded; and much he cares. He is distinctly told that 
thing. But what 


does he care? This little playful of Mr, Ayrton has 


The Saturday Review. 


been spoken of as amusing the town; and Mr. Ayrton enj 

the joke, we dare say. How far it is creditable to the Govern. 
ment is another matter, Mr. Ayrton has the best of it. He 
has got his way, and the Lords of the Treasury may awe: and 
disapprove. Never mind, says Mr. Ayrton; like Hippocleides, 
in “ Herodotus,” who, when he danced with his hands on the table 
and his legs in the air, and sorely scandalized everybody, only 
grinned and said, “ What does Hippocleides care ? ” J 


THE SHAKERS. 


7 is certainly not wonderful that any discourse about the 
strange sa called Shakers should be obscure, and ther. 
fore we are perhaps hypercritical in complaining that we cannot 
understand Mr. Hepworth Dixon when he talks about “ concentric 
circles of fraternal and spiritual life.” The Society called Shakers 
of Mount Lebanon, New York, might be called a circle just as any 
other society or club might be so called. But we fail to perceive 
any reason for calling this circle “concentric,” except that the 
aker believes that the word sounds well. 1t was probably for 
the same reason that he promised that Elder Evans would show to 
the meeting he was about to address “‘‘a ere adequate cause” 
for the beautiful results which are produced in the concentrie 
circle. We think that Elder Evans did not fulfil the promise 
made on his behalf, or at least we think that the cause assigned 
by him would be inadequate to produce the desired effect in 
London. The term “Religious Communism,” which has been 
applied to the system of the Shakers, is probably only too 
appropriate. The system may suit Elder Evans just asymonachism 
may have suited the founders of religious orders much older than 
the Shakers. But nevertheless monachism has not been found 
applicable to the necessities of mankind generally. Mr. Carlyle tells 
us that a German noble, who had taken orders in order to entitle 
himself to hold a rich benefice, received from a preacher of 
the Reformation the advice that, under the circumstances of 
the case, “A young Herr had better marry.” We rather 
think that this preacher was more useful in the world than Elder 
Evans can hope to be even with the advantage of an introduction 
to a London audience by Mr. Hepworth Dixon. We were in- 
formed by an advertisement that Elder Evans would discourse on 
the principles of the Order of Shakers, who are celibates, hold 
roperty in common, are free-thinking Spiritualists, and firm 
ievers in present Divine inspiration, “They neither manu- 
facture nor use intoxicating drinks, and they entertain 
principles. They have solved those vexed problems, War, In- 
temperance, Poverty, the Social Evil, and Crime.” We cannot 
help feeling that the missionary of an Order which has solved 
“the problem of the Social Evil” would be singularly 
useful in Langham Place if only we could believe in the 
solution, which unhappily we cannot. As regards war, it 
is manifest that the Shakers have not solved the problem, 
but merely left it to the solution of other people. As 
manufactures, which the advertisement age to place on 
a level with intoxicating drinks, it is difficult to believe that 
Shakerdom could exist even in its happy condition of agricultural 
simplicity unless some persons engaged in pursuits which Shakers 
regard as either unlawful or inexpedient. Myr. Hepworth Dixon, 
who is interested in discovering a basis for a better social state, 
will be disappointed when he perceives that the “concentric 
circle ” of Shakerdom does not pretend to be a social state at all, 
The difference between Christianity as it came from its founder and 
Christianity as it has been perverted by Shakers, is that the former 
is general and the latter very particular in its application. Indeed, 
if we applied strictly the principles enunciated by Elder Evans, we 
should arrive at the entire abolition of the social state by the 
failure of materials for composing it. The problem of war would 
be solved in the most complete manner by the non-existence of 
anybody to fight, and certainly police courts and gaols would he- 
come useless in the absence alike of prisoners and guards. There 
is, as far as we can discover, no escape for Elder Evans from the 
dilemma that the society which he represents must be either 
moral or immoral. If it is moral, the result, although, as Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon says, it is “ extremely beautiful,” must be such 
as, if we may so say, to surprise Providence. If it is immoral, 
we think that Elder Evans is not wanted in Langham Place. 
Perhaps Mr. Hepworth Dixon, when he took the chair at Elder 
Evans's lecture, only intended to unbend his mind by talking 
nonsense in public on a Sunday evening. But certainly 
he talked very stupendous nonsense when he said that in 
the “concentric circle” of Mount Lebanon “we see the child 
growing up in innocence, and we see that when he is grown 
up he is still innocent” of the evils which the children of 
cities are too familiar with. Mr. Hepworth Dixon is probably so 
far correct that the children of Shakers, when they grew up, would 
be no longer Shakers; and after the lapse of twenty years there 
ought to be no children within the circle, either innocent or other- 
wise. We find it difficult to follow the discussion thus 
without talking something worse than nonsense. Elder 
thinks that the order of celibates are quite as comfortable as those 
who sat before him at his lecture. “I think so,” says he; “I 
mention this as a subject of thought.” ‘We agree that it ig a sub- 
ject of thought, although hardly a subject of conversation. There 
was once in England a select and genteel “concentric circle” 
called the Abode of Love. The founder described the principles 
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of this Society much as Elder Evans describes Shakerdom. But 
this prophet, being in his own country, did not obtain honour. 

So many queer things come to us from America, that we ought 
not to feel surprised at Elder Evans’s address, although we cannot 
understand it. We should have thought that the first chapter of 
Genesis rather made against his argument, but he quotes it as an 
authority in his favour. How, he asks, could God make man in 
his own image, male and female, “if God himself has no element 
of the feminine in him”? We said just now that it was better 
to think about these things than talk about them, and perhaps it 
would be still better not to think about them. This, however, 
furmed a subject of contemplation at a Sunday evening exercise 
held under the emia of Mr. Hepworth Dixon. Elder Evans 
and his people have discovered that there is a Heavenly Divine 
Mother as well as a Heavenly Divine Father, to whom ordinary 
Christians pray. “And, indeed, my friends, how could there 
be a father where there is no mother?” The substance of what 
follows is that they who marry do well, but they who remain 
unmarried do better. We can only hope they do, But it is 
an odd means of proving that marriage is not the best way on 
earth to begin by asserting that it is the way in Heaven. The 
Elder proceeded to explain that “the Fall of Man consists in dis- 
orderly social relationship.” We had ee that “social rela- 
tionship ” was made orderly by marriage, but it appears that that 
is one of the numerous delusions which still linger in the old 
world. A state better than marriage is exhibited at Mount 
Lebanon, New York, and this, as the Elder explains, is the state 
in which Jesus of Nazareth lived. ‘He wasa Shaker. He lived 
a celibate life—not as a bachelor, who is no better than the mar- 
ried, and often not so good.” It was unfortunate that the Shakers 
of that early age had not Mr. Hepworth Dixon to act as an intel- 
lectual pioneer for them, and that is perhaps the reason why it 
was never perceived that they were Shakers until Elder Evans 
revealed the fact. He speaks of the Quakers in the patronizing 
tone which Mr. Spurgeon adopts towards the clergy of the Chure 
of England. They are good people in their way, and mean well. 
They do no positive harm, and sometimes a little good. The first 
order in the Spiritual Hierarchy is, of course, the Shakers, who 
do not marry at all. Next come the Quakers, who“ have reduced 
the matter (of marri to order as no other people have done.” 
He recommends the position of the Quakers to those among his 
audience who are not equal to becoming Shakers. “ They learn (sic) 
their young people to do their courting in the daytime, with the 
consent of the respective families, and then, with the consent of 
the monthly meeting, the marriage isconsummated.” It would be 
rather hard upon clerks and shop attendants to insist that they 
shall do their courting in the daytime, unless Miss Becker's sug- 
gestion be adopted of selecting clerks and shop attendants sendlly 
from both sexes, and that perhaps would be rather hard upon the 
masters. A gentleman lately complained to the British Associa- 
tion that at the Telegraph Department of the General Post Office, 
where there is a mixture of male and female clerks, “he could 
not get his business attended to for the flirting that was going on.” 
We recommend the Postmaster-General to incite Elder Evans to 
visit his establishment, and persuade these young people to per- 
ceive the beauty of Shakerism, and adopt it as their rule of 
life. Of course if they do all will be right. The young men 
will be better than bachelors, and the young women will be— 
or a they now are—angels. If Elder Evans should suc- 
ceed at the Post Office, he might usefully exert his influence in 
any large household where the employment of servants of both sexes 
has hitherto produced occasional inconveniences. No doubt we 
shall be all very glad to have our households set in order by Elder 
Evans; and in particular Mr. Mill and Lord Amberley will wel- 
come his assistance in the task of “balancing the population prin- 
ciple,” which they sometimes find almost too much forthem. We 
accept the assurance of a speaker at the meeting that “ the morals 
of the Shakers are all that can be desired.” We are perfectly 
satisfied that Shakerism has no connexion with “ Limited Mar- 
iage,” or “Female Polygamy,” or any other newfangled notion 
of the relation between the sexes that has been lately imported 
from America. But at the same time we think the system hardly 
suitable for Langham Place; and if there must be monks and 
nuns, we should prefer to proceed upon the old-fashioned plan of 
keeping them in separate establishments. We cannot help desiring 
that “gatherings of the elect” should take place beyond the 


THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 


Pas a season is now terminated, both houses 
el and it may safely be said that a less attractive 
season, in so far as novelty is concerned, could hardly be 
pointed to in operatic annals, Even in 1869, when there was 
only one theatre (under two managers), we had, together with 
other things, a new work of no less magnitude than the Hamlet 
of M. Ambroise Thomas; while in the year following, under the 
direction of Mr. George Wood, at Drury Lane, five unknown 
0 were brought out, among them being the Mignon of M. 
omas and Herr Wagner’s Fhegende Hollinder, the production 
of each of which entailed extraordinary care, expense, and respon- 
sibility. True, this unwonted activity was attributed by many 
to the wholesome stimulus of opposition ; for though there were 
still two man at Covent Garden, the doors of the neighbouring 
establishment having been thrown open by a new speculator, the 


“ coalition” had virtually come to an end. But now, seeing 
again two theatres, under opposing directorates, one might have 
thought, judging by the past, that a like stimulus would give 
birth to a like spirit of emulation—the public to reap advantage 


as before. Not so, however. The rival ens erst close 
allies, a intent upon doing as little'as possible. Both pro- 
mised liberally, and the preliminary announcements of both were 
read with unalloyed satisfaction. But— 


- . veluti stet volucris dies— 
delay followed delay; and the thirsty amateur, in perpetual ex- 
pectancy, was doomed to utter disappointment; the hoarded 
eecubian never came! 


Look only at the pledges on both sides—all or very nearly all 
unredeemed. Mr. Gye, in his ectus, held out as tempti 
baits the following :—Za Donna 0 ini); La Juive 


(Halévy); Les Diamans de la Couronne (Auber) ; Le 
(Me oe Der Freischiitz (Weber) ; Le Domino Noir (Auber) ; 
Jl Matrimonio Segreto (Cimarosa); and Le Y in 
(Cimarosa). Most of these were revivals; but the distribution 
of characters (according to the prospectus) was such as to invest 
them with an attraction apart. Some few —for instance, La 
Denna del Lago and La Juive—had been set aside for so long 
a period that they would be as good as new. Moreover, what 
Madlle. Pauline Lucca would make. out of Rachel, the Jewess— 
a character which, with her powerful dramatic talent and expres- 
sive physiognomy, she ought, in accordance with general opinion, 
to look and act to admiration—was a constant theme of specula- 
tive talk in operatic circles. The Caspar, too, of M. Faure, now 
so finished a "= tragedian, was another favourite topic; and yet 
another was J2 Matrimonio Segreto, with Signor Mario as Paolino 
and Madame Patti as Elisetta, Last, not least, Les Diamans de la 
Couronne was anticipated with eagerness, not simply because 
Madame Patti was to impersonate the romantic and adventurous 
Queen of Portugal, but because this genial inspiration of Auber, 
worthy pendent to his Domino Noir, had never heard on the 
Italian stage. Of all these promises only one was carried out—. 
how carried out we shall have briefly to state further on. Had they 
been conditional, we might have simply mentioned them im a 
sentence; but, as a reference to the printed pe grees will show, 
they were unconditional. The announcement of three operas in 
ticular—La Donna del Lago, La Juive, and Les Diamans de 
Couronne—being accompanied by certain recommenda’ 
observations, was clearly meant to persuade subscribers that their 
certainty. e pledges of an operatic impresario should not 
be held as binding as the pledges of any other caterer for the 
public entertainment it is difficult to understand. 

Mr. Mapleson, hardly so lavish in his professions, announced 
but three works previously unknown to the Drury Lane repertory. 
These were Donizetti’s Anna Bolena, which he declares “ i not 
been played for twenty-five years,” although it was played at 
Covent Garden in 1852; Cimarosa’s Il Matrimonio Segreto, and 
L’ Ombra, the last new opera of M. Flotow. With Mr, Mapleson, 
however, contrary to his old habit, chariness of profession now 
went hand in hand with chariness of accomplishment. Of the 
three operas enumerated, one only was produced, and that at the 
eleventh hour—which, with Sir Michael Costa directing the 
musical business of the establishment, seems quite unaccountable. 
Anna Bolena was played for the first time on the Tuesday, and for 
the third time on the Saturday in last week—the closing night of 
the season. Again, from among operas already forming part of 
the available repertory, only one was positively announced, and 
even this was withheld. We refer to the Flegende Hollinder, 
upon which, with Madlle. Ilma di Murska in the company, every 
one naturally reckoned. Of operas from which “the ré, i 


was to be selected” ( might or 
might not be given) the prospectus contained a formidable cata- 
logue. But when we name O Il Flauto Magico, Medea, Der 
Freischiitz, La Favorita, L’ Elisir @ Amore, with e. Marimon 
as Adina, Don Giovanni, with Madlle. Marimon as. Zerlina, the 
Barbiere di Siviglia, with Madlle. Marimon as Rosina, Le Nozze di 
Figaro, with Madlle. Marimon as Cherubino, Don Pasquale, with 
Madlle. Marimon as Norina, and Dinorah, with Madlle. Marimon. 
as Dinorah, as among others which, though included in the 
catalogue of probabilities, were not ming, it must be 
sup that there could have been no very serious intention 
of drawing largely upon its contents. Madlle. Marimon, also, by 
the way, put down in the same catalogue for Gilda (Rigoletto), 
only appeared in two parts—Amina and Maria (La Figlia); so 
that, sates her occasional indispositions may be accepted in 
logy, we must adopt the conclusion that her is ei 
very limited, or her aptitude, if not her inclination, for study very 
small. With this preamble we may proceed to record what there 
is worth recording at either house since our last notice of the 
Italian operas. 

L’ Afrwaine, Marta, I’ Etoile du Nord, Un Ballo in Maschera, 
Esmeralda, Il Trovatore, Hamlet, and Le Astuzie Femminili have 
supplemented the list of operas already described as having been 

iven at Mr. Gye’s theatre.* In addition to these, an act or two 

m Auber’s Masaniello was occasionally introduced, as chiite de 
rideau—singular homage to a composer who for twenty years has 
peor a = of seo to the establishment, and waose recent 

eath ought to have suggested some way of paying him a 
priate and marked respect. We have 
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most of these works, and of the manner of their execution, 
which, at Covent Garden, under the questionable system of divided 
responsibility involved in the employment of two conductors, 
becomes. less and less satisfactory, that we can find little or nothing 
more tosay aboutthem. Theconspicuous feature of the Africaine, 
a work so full of luxuriant melody, and yet so unequal and 
ponderous as a whole, is, as it has been from the first, and is likely 
to remain for some time, the Selika of Madlle. Lucca, whose dying 
scene under the upas tree, ed from the point of view of this 
lever little lady’s personal idiosyncracy, reaches the very acme 
of art. The Vasco di Gama of Signor Naudin (Meyerbeer’s own 
choice) is as careful, and the Nelusko of Signor Graziani as elabo- 
rately grotesque, as before. Madame Patti’s Catterina, in the 
Etoile, is more than ever finished, though we confess a preference 
for the scenes in which the accomplished prima donna wears her 
natural woman’s costume over those where she _— in the 
habiliments of the young recruit. The Peter of M. Faure adds 
largely to the effect of the general performance of Mevyerbeer’s 
great military lyric spectacle, which, as we have hinted before now, 
would be all the more acceptable if the comparatively insignificant 
art of Corporal Gritzenko were reduced to its normal dimensions. 

e character was more or less of a bore when played by Lablache, 
.for whom Meyerbeer expressly wrote it up, when oan years 
oyal Italian 

Opera; how much more 80 now, with Signor Ciampi, who strives 
to atone for want of humour by unmeaningly obstreperous decla- 


_mation! The revival of Signor Campana’s Esmeralda, notwith- 


standing Madame Patti’s efforts to render the heroine attractive, and 
in spite of the many piquant and admirable traits in her perform- 
ance, was attended with the same results as last year. The opera 
was acceptable on account of Madame Patti, and for no other 
imaginable reason. The pretentious and laboriously spun out 
Hamlet of M. Ambroise Thomas, at first indebted for its success 
almost exclusively to the Ophelia of Madlle. Nilsson, is this year 
almost exclusively indebted to the Hamlet of M. Faure—the 
rr in Paris, but new to London. <A more elaborately finished 
, in its way, masterly performance has seldom been witnessed. 
Nothing but a touch of genius and a slight moderation of gesture 
are wanted to complete it, and thus create an indelible impres- 
sion. M. Faure has an uphill task, but he sustains it manfully, and 
aye us with as striking a portraiture of the moody and irreso- 
ute Danish prince as could under any circumstances be expected 
from a Frenchman. About Hamlet, Madlle. Sessi being again the 
‘Ophelia, it is useless to say more, unless it be that the part of the 
Queen, sustained so powerfully last year by Madlle. Tietjens, now 
fallsto Madame Rosa Csillag, an old favourite, who, no longer in 
ssession of those physical means which twenty years back were 
in their prime, has still a certain dramatic power, and knows how 
to use it with effect. It may be added that Hamlet was only 
performed twice, and on each occasion to thin houses, which cor- 
roborates in a measure what we said about it two years ago. Its 
chief if not only attraction then was the Ophelia of Madlle. 
Christine Nilsson—or perhaps, rather, the last scene of Madlle. 
Nilsson’s Ophelia, which, after the monotonous dreariness of the 
rest, could not fail, acted and sung in so perfectly enchanting a 


-manner, to raise the enthusiasm of the house. Against the vivid 


remembrance of this Madlle. Sessi had to contend—with what 


_ amount of success may be a 


The remaining operas in the list above quoted derived their 
chief interest from the fact that they were among those chosen for 
the farewell of Signor Mario, These perform- 
ances, unequal as they must in fairness be pronounced, were the 
most stirring of the season. On the nights when Signor Mario was 
comparatively weak and out of voice, as on the nights when he 
was strong, and therefore still unrivalled, it was the same story. 
He was always more or less enthusiastically greeted. The 
public seemed loth to part with, loth, indeed, to think that they 
were really taking leave of, the most distinguished of their 
favourites, the most popular Italian singer of the last quarter of a 
century. On the nights of the Favorita and the Huguenots, of the 
former more especially, the enthusiasm rose to fever heat; and to 
describe the “farewell,” when Signor Mario played Fernando 
(with the always studious and improving Madlle. Scalchi as Leo- 
nora), for the last time, is beyond our power. Our morning con- 
temporaries displayed unaccustomed eloquence in their records of 
the exciting scene; and yet hardly one of them gave a full idea of 
the reality. It is but just to add that, splendidly as Signor 
Mario had already acted and sung this part twice or’ thrice 
during the season, he on this particular night surpassed his 

revious achievements—or, as the common phrase is, “su 

pimself.” The public were half frantic, and we may add that the 
artist himself, ater being called forward again and again, amid 
every conceivable demonstration from the house, was actually 
moved to tears by such exceptional marks of sympathy. To pre- 
sent a history of Signor Mario’s career—from June 6, 1839, when 
he made his début at Her Majesty’s Theatre, as Gennaro, in Lucrezia 
Borgia (for the benefit of Grisi, his afterwards constant and 
renowned associate), to July 19, 1871, when he took his farewell, 
as Fernando in La Favorita, which he first played in 1848, at 
‘Covent Garden, and has since played some fifty times, embracing 
a period of some eee a years—would take up much more 

nough that the operas in which 
he has sung, named in chronological order, dating from the 
year of his first appearance in each, are as subjoined :—Lucrezia 
Borgia (Gennaro), L’Elisir d Amore (Nemorino), Norma (Pollio), 
La Donna del Lago (Rodrigo), Gli Orazi e ¢ Curiazi (Orazio), 


Straniera (Arturo), Fausta (Crispus), I? Barbiere di Sivigha 
(Almaviva), Marino Faliero (the Gondoliere), La Sonnambula 
(Elvino), Don Giovanni (Ottavio), La Gazza Ladra (Gianetto), I 
Puritani (Arturo), Linda di Chamouni (Carlo), Don Pasquale 
(Ernesto), La Cenerentola (Don Ramiro), I/ Matrimonio Segreto 
(Paolino), Lucia di Lammermoor (Edgardo), Don Carlos—Costa’s 
opera of that name (Don Carlos), Otello (Otello), Corrado d' Alta- 
mura (Roggero), ll Pirata (Gualtiero), Cosi fan tutte (Ferrando), I 
Lombardi (Oronte), Anna Bolena (Percy), Don Gregorio (Enrico) — 
all these at Her Majesty's Theatre up to 1846; from 1847, at the 
Royal Italian Opera, I due Foscari (Jacopo), La Donna del Lago 
(Uberto), La Favorita (Fernando), Les JZuguencts (Raoul), Ma- 
saniello (Masaniello), Le Prophéte (Jean), Robert le Diable (Raim- 
band), La Juive (Eleazar), [1 Flauto Magico (Tamino), Rigoletto 
(the Duke), Z/ Trovatore (Manrico), La Traviata (Alfredo), Marta 
(Lionello), Don Giovanni (Don Giovanni) *, Id Giuramento (Vis- 
cardo), Un Ballo in Maschera (Riccardo), Faust e Margherita 
(Faust), and Romeo e Giulietta—M. Gounod’s opera of that 
name (Romeo). Here is a repertory of forty-five parts, 
the most frequently performed of which were Gennaro, Alma- 
viva, Fernando, Raoul de Nangis, Jean of Leyden, and Faust 
—Raoul and Almaviva most frequently of all. When we bear 
in mind what versatile genius is required for the adequate pre- 
sentation of such a rich variety of characters, and how in many 
of them Signor Mario excelled all competitors far and far away, 
while upon each and all he set the stamp of his own engaging 
individuality, we cease to wonder at the extraordinary popularity 
he has enjoyed during so long a period. It was ditlicult to 
fix upon the operas most likely to satisfy his admirers on the 
occasion of his farewell; but perhaps, on the whole, a fairer 
selection could not have been made than was actually made. We 
should have liked something less morbidly sentimental than the 
Lionello of Marta, and something affording wider scope for 
dramatic power than Don Ottavio, who, take away his two songs 
(and Mario ordinarily only sings one of them—*“ 11 mio tesoro”), 
is w mere abstraction; but no one could object to Almaviva, 
Faust, the Duke of Mantua, Riccardo, Raoul, and Fernando. 

About the single novelty produced out of the eight uncon- 
ditionally promised there is little to say that could be regarded as 
complimentary. The opera itself, among the latest of the many 
with which Cimarosa enriched the Italian lyric stage, is good; 
but the manner in which it was placed before the public deprived 
it of every chance of permanent success. Le Astuzie Femminili 
is one of those comedies of intrigue which, in endless instances, 
either directly or filtered through Goldoni, came from a Spanish 
source, and as likely as possible from Lope de Vega, who had the 
same facility of turning everything into drama as the German 
Schubert of turning everything into music. As in other similar 
pieces by Cimarosa, there are six characters, who, without the 
aid of chorus, carry on the plot. ‘These, for the most part, 
were represented at Covent Garden in anything but an exemplary 
manner, the two prime donne (Madlle. Sessi and Madame Vanzini) 
being at the best commonplace, the tenor (Signor Bettini) of 
like calibre, and the bass (Signor Ciampi), supposed to be a 
= buf, about as comic as a spectre. The contralto (Madlle. 
Scalchi) and the barytone (Signor Cotogni) were the redeeming 
features. The opera, in short, was executed in a style alto- 
gether unfitted to recommend it to general favour. Yet so 
tull of vigour and sprightliness is the music, and so ingenu- 
ously diverting the intrigue, in which three women outwit 
as many men, and bring about for the heroine a happy instead 
of an unhappy marriage, that on each occasion of its perform- 
ance the audience were really entertained, and several morceaux 
were unanimously applauded. Nevertheless, such a perfunctory 
revival of the work of a fine old master was little creditable to a 
theatre with the pretensions of Covent Garden. If the opera—one 
of Cimarosa’s latest, as the Russian dance music in the last act 
plainly shows—was worth bringing out at all, it was worth bring- 
Ing out with care and a certain amount of expenditure. Whether 
the dictum of Gretry, in a forced comparison—that Cimarosa put 
the statue on the stage and the pedestal in the orchestra, while 
Mozart put the statue in the orchestra and the pedestal on the 
stage—be true or not, the prolific Italian was a genuine representa- 
tive of his art, and, if drawn upon for contributions to the modern 
repertory, deserves as scrupulous attention as Mozart himself. The 
management, however, had apparently no particular desire for the 
success of Le Astuzie Femminile, and acted accordingly. A conde- 
scension to the lovers of what is termed “ classical’ music, it was 
served out with characteristic parsimony; like its renowned pre- 
decessor, J? Matrimonio Segreto, however, having once been heard, 
it may possibly keep the stage. 

The season at Covent Garden has been marked by an event 
which, though foreseen by many, must have taken the majority of 
amateurs by surprise. We refer to what can be most accurately 
described as the only quasi-failure ever made by Madame Adelina 
Patti. For eleven years this gifted lady has been accustomed to 
nothing but successes—not the successes merely of calls before the 
curtain and gardens of bouquets, with which she is sufficiently ac- 
quainted to estimate them at their precise worth, but successes in 
the genuine nature of which she had as good reason to feel pride 
as her admirers satisfaction. Nevertheless, whoever counselled 
her to play Valentine in the Huguenots must have been a weak- 
minded friend or an enemy in disguise. Nature has not fashioned 


* This was in 1858, when the part of Don Giovanni was transposed and in 
part rewritten, expressly for Mario’s voice, by Signor Giulio Alary. 
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Madame Patti for such a character, either physically or morally. 
High tragedy is not in her sphere; and somehow we have been 
taught to class Valentine among the recognised personages of high 
tragedy, just as we have been taught to class Semiramide, Norma, 
Lucrezia Borgia, and Medea. On the other hand, a great deal 
must be laid to the account of Mcyerbeer’s trying music, which 
‘demands exceptional resources to sustain with unflagging power to 
the end. That Madame Patti is not possessed of these exceptional 
resources was evident in the great duet with Marcel, and still more 
so in the greater duet with Raoul. These are the culminating 
ints of the Huguenots—the tests by which every new Valentine 
must be weighed; and in each of these, despite her rare intelli- 
, despite her musical feeling, vocal facility, and dramatic 
experience, Madame Patti was found wanting. She was nervous, 
and no wonder, although the performance took place on her so- 
called benefit night; but it seems to us unlikely that increased 
familiarity with the ne can under any circumstances enable her 
to make it her own. Madame Patti is mistress of so varied a reper- 
tory, comic and serious, that she may be content to abandon such 
characters as Valentine, &c., in favour of those who are apparently 
born for them. Her Desdemona this year, as we have already re- 
corded, was a legitimate triumph ; her Leonora in the 7Z'rovatore, 
. which followed shortly afterwards, was, if in a lesser degree, yet an- 
other; but in Valentine she is completely overweighted. The fault 
isno fault of hers; but the indiscretion of her advisers imperatively 
calls for some reproof. So brilliant and honestly earned a reputation 
as that of Madame Patti ought not lightly to be imperilled. On 
another benefit night Madille. Sessi attempted the part of the 
heroine in M, Gounod’s Faust e Margherita—a most imprudent 
step, a8 was demonstrated by the result. Of all the Margarets we 
can remember on the London stage—from Madame Miolan-Car- 
valho, the first, and Madame Patti, the best, downwards—the 
Margaret of Madlle. Sessi, among Margarets of any pretension, is 
the feeblest and most colourless, There is no more to be said of 
the Royal Italian Opera except that the last performance of a sea- 
son which, if we are rightly iuformed, has had few precedents in 
so far as pecuniary success 1s concerned, was one of Meyerbeer’s 
Dinorah, with Madame Patti (as before) in the leading character. 

In consequence of reiterated disappointments caused . by 
the indisposition of Madlle. Marimon, there is little to add 
to what has already been recorded of Her Majesty’s Opera.* 
The same works have, inevitably, to the detriment of Mr. Maple- 
son and the yexation of his supporters, been given over and 
over again; and there only now remains to speak of three operas 
—Senuramide, Rigoletto, and Anna Bolena. That of Italian 
parts belonging to the domain of opera seria, Semiramide is 
among the best suited to Madlle. Tietjens, is unanimously 
admitted. In fact, since the retirement of Giulia Grisi, Madlle. 
Tietjens has been the only competent representative of the tragic 
heroines of Bellini, Donizetti, and Rossini—Norma, Lucrezia 
Borgia, and Semiramide. With the Arsace of Madame ‘'Trebelli- 
Bettini, and the Assur of Signor Agnesi, Semiramide, as times go, 
could not be more efficiently represented, or indeed so efficiently 
represented, as at Drury Lane, where the magnificent execu- 
tion of the overture, and all the gorgeous instrumental 
secompaniments, by the orchestra, under Sir Michael Costa’s 
direction, is to musical amateurs of itself an attraction. 
A propos of Rigoletto, Verdi's finest and most equally balanced 
work, beyond a hearty recognition of the merits of Madlle. 
Ilma di Murska’s Gilda—the best, by the way, since that 
of the late Angiolina Bosio—it is only requisite to say that Signor 
Mendioroz, a new barytone, of Spanish extraction, cbtained a fair 
success as the Jester, though at present ho sings the music better 
than he acts the character. MM. Capoul’s Duke of Mantua is very 
much like M, Capoul’s Faust and M. Capoul’s Elvino—over- 
wrought and hyper-sentimental. If this French tenor, as we 
hear, is resolved in future to adopt the Italian lyric stage as his 
exclusive occupation, he should endeavour to obtain an easier 
command over the Italian tongue, of which just now he makes a 
sort of baragouinage more original than fascinating. It is doubt- 
ful whether in abandoning the Opéra Comique, where he was 
thoroughly at ease, and where the “ trlo francese,” as Gliick and 
Piccini, with very different sentiments, were equally used to call 
it, is generally acceptable, M. Capoul has acted wisely. M. Roger 
made a great mistake in passing from the Opéra Comique to the 
Grand Opera and thence to the Italian and the German Operas ; 
end -'h apoul is at best, to employ a French idiom, a “ Roger 
manqué, 

Mir. Mapleson’s one novelty was certainly a more serious under- 
taking than the one novelty of Mr.Gye. With a tolerably careful 
performance any one of Cimarosa’s comic operas, which bear a 
strong family resemblance to each other, not merely in the airs 
and duets but in the finales and other concerted pieces, would pass 
muster; not so, however, the Anxa Bolena of Donizetti, his first 
really neerens serious work, and the evident model for many 
others. We do not think that the idea of this revival was a happy 
one, if only because to cast the opera as it used to be cast is now 
impracticable. We may have in Madlle. Tietjens, to some extent, 
4 Pasta or a Grisi—but what of the others? No one could look, 
act, and sing Henry VIII. after Lablache but Tamburini (who 
even surpassed his predecessor) ; no one can approach Rubini in one 
‘ense, or Mario in another, as the chivalrous and romantic Percy ; 
Qo one can come within any appreciable distance of Brambilla, or 
Alboni, as Smeaton ; while to find a Jane Seymour as interesting as 
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Castellan, or Corbari, nowadays, is out of the question. We do 
not mean to insinuate thet she dramatis prem of Donizetti’s 
opera are inefficiently represented at Drury Lane; but, on the 
whole, they are not so represented as to bring back the charm 
which once belonged to it. It is by no means surprising that an 
artist so ambitious as Madlle. Tietjens, who has proved her ability 
to excel in so many styles, should make up her mind, even late in 
her career, to assume a character in which her most renowned 
recursors acquired celebrity. Madlle. Tietjens had played 

orma, Lucrezia, and Semiramide, not to speak of Cherubini’s 
Medea, with distinguished success; and why not complete the 
catalogue with Anna Bolena? Well, it seems to us that 
Auna Bolena is a very different tragic heroine from any of 
these. She is more tender, passionate, and, as Herr Wagner 
might say, in his peculiar jargon, “ womanfully womanly ” than 
Lucrezia, Semiramide, Medea, or even Norma; and it is precisely 
because of the clearly prominent characteristics of Anna that 
Madlle, Tietjens just stops short of the desired ideal. Her greatest 
admirers must admit that, either she should have essayed the 

art many (we will not say how many) years ago, or not at all. 
With her unquestioned ability, and even now, in their way, 
unequalled resources, Madlle. Tietjens is unable to create the in- 
dispensable stage illusion. The violent love of Percy, and the 
more restrained idolatry of Smeaton, the page, are under the 
visible circumstances unaccountable. That there are fine, 
occasionally superb, points in the delineation of Madlle. 
Tietjens we should be loth to deny; but that in the pre- 
sent s of her career the part is suited to her we cannot 
admit. True, she has a lover, in Signor Prudenza, whose 
style of singing can never have been good, and is now irredeem- 
ably bad, little calculated to inspire her with poetical ideas. A 
Perey who produces no impression whatever in the once famous 
air, “ Vivi tu,’ would not in former times have been tolerated ; 
yet such is Signor Prudenza, who wholly fails to make people 
understand how the air ever became famous. Then Madame 
Sinico is not precisely the Jane Seymour we remember, although 
she executes the music with her usual facility. Madlle. Fernan- 
dez, as Smeaton, looks pretty and sings very well; but to believe 
such a slender Smeaton enamoured of so gorgeously exuberant an 
Anna would require an uncommon stretch of imagination. The 
Henry VIII. of Signor Agnesi is on the whole a fine performance ; 
his make-up is in some respects absurd, and he 1s too prone 
to throw himself into a stereotyped posture, as though the King 
was eternally assuming the attitude in which he had stood for 
some particular portrait. Otherwise Signor Agnesi’s acting is 
thoroughly good. The music, moreover, comes to him as easily as 
though he were an Italian, instead of a Frenchman, born. Signor 
Rinaldini, in the small part of Harvey, is efficient; and Signor 
Caravoglia, who takes that of. Rochford, would, if he knew his 
music, be entitled to similar praise. The overture (a caricature of 
Rossini’s early operatic preludes), and the orchestral accompa- 
niments throughout, could not easily be better played; nor is 
there any material fault to find with the chorus, for which Doni- 
zetti has written liberally—here and there, indeed, beautifully. At 
the same time we have little hope that this revival will bring a 
fresh lease of popularity to Anna Bolena, Not that the music, the 
first act excepted, which, apart from the finale, may be likened at 
times to the rinsings of Rossini’s bottles, is weak—tor Donizetti has 
often written weaker—but that there is a sense of effeteness about 
the whole. The tigure, moreover, of the pitiless despot, Henry, 
stands out in disagreeable prominence; while that of Jane Sey- 
mour is too contemptible to evoke the smallest amount of interest. 
Much pretty and some highly effective music does not atone for 
all this, nor can the best music the opera contains make the final 
scene other than revolting. In the Trovatore, where it would puzzle 
a conjurer to explain the actual significance of any one of the cha- 
racters, the case is different; but the personages in Anna Bolena 
are more or less historical personages, whose fortunes and suffer- 
ings cannot but excite sympathy. Tragedy such as this should 
only be touched by a master-hand. 

To conclude—the production of Anna Bolena has by no means 
consoled the frequenters of Mr. Mapleson’s theatre for the non- 
vs ragee of other works promised in his prospectus; but aceci- 

ents which he could not possibly foresee doubtless went far to 
upset many of his arrangements, and on this account, more espe- 
cially as he has almost invariably kept faith with the public, he 
may fairly claim indulgence. If he had ans. He to boast of, he 
might eo to his orchestra and chorus, which, thanks to Sir 
Michael Costa, have given a solid tone to the performances at 
Drury Lane, to which those at Covent Garden, with two con- 
ductors, zealously working against each other, could lay no 
pretence, 


REVIEWS. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S LIFE AND TIMES.* 


HE second volume of Lord Brougham’s Autobiography is far 
superior to the first. It was probably written earlier; and a 
part of it relates to the culminating point of Brougham's career, 
or rather to the time at which he first attained the front rank in 
his profession and in Parliament. The story of the Queen’s trial 
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has been told by Lord Campbell and others; but the principal 
, Tecurring with natural complacency to the most con- 
spicuous success of his life, is enabled to many interesting 
details to the narrative. His contemporaries and rivals have often 
dwelt on his deficiency in the tact and self-forgetfulness which 
are among the qualities of a consummate advocate, and Brougham 
himself was aware that he was not a profound lawyer. His 
eloquence, his untiring industry, and his energy of intellect and 
of character (compensated in a t degree for his professio:al 
deficiencies; and as Queen Caroline’s Attorney-General he was 
exceptionally fortunate, if not in his client, in his opportunity and 
his cause. A gentler, a more a less vigorous champion 
ight have been as well qualified to defend calumniated innocence 
ba outraged purity ; but the Queen, though she had been deeply 
injured, and though she may pernege not have been guilty of the 
ae on which she was tried, had alienated the sympathy of 
suitable friends and associates by levity of conduct, and by in- 
excusable coarseness of demeanour. The multitude, actuated by 
@ generous impulse, supported her with thoughtless enthusiasm, 
not because she had been mente accused, but as a victim who 
had been cruelly wronged. ‘Their sympathies were so little depen- 
dent on belief in her innocence that they cheered, as Lord Brougham 
relates, not only the Queen, but, in their own words, “the Queen’s 
son, Billy Austin.” Lord Brougham’s positive assertion of the 
belief of himself and his colleagues in 7 ay anal innocence will 
excite surprise, though it is entitled to the fullest credence. “I 
can most positively affirm that, if every one of us 
been put upon our oaths as jurymen, we should all have 
declared that there was not the least foundation for the charge 
against her.” It had always been supposed that Denman’s unfor- 
tunate application of the text “Go and sin no more” had been 
an ebullition of unseasonable candour. To a great orator and 
ambitious politician no occasion could be more welcome than the 
conduct of the Po ular cause in a great State trial. If there had 
been danger in lying the King, Brougham would not have been 
wanting in audacity, but the only risk he encountered was a 
delay in professional advancement, which, as it happened, was 
more injurious to his juniors on the Northern Circuit than to 
himself. His great speech for the Queen was a brilliant speci- 
ment of forensic eloquence; and even if the evidence for the 
rosecution had not broken down, he had abundant resources at 
fis disposal. In one powerful which’ he quotes, he assured 
the House of Lords that his lips were closed against the King 
only because the strength of the case for the defence so far 
required no resort to recrimination. It appears that his menace, 
though it might seem formidable, was imperfectly understood. 
Writing forty years later, he exhibits a whimsical feeling of dis- 
appointment at the dulness which interpreted his threat as simply 
ting to recrimination, to which, as he thinks, the King might 
ve been comparatively indifferent. He held in reserve the 
more formidable weapon of an impeachment of the King’s title to 
the throne in consequence of his marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
By the Act of Settlement a King intermarrying with a Roman 
Catholic forfeits the Crown “ as if he were naturally dead.” The 
Queen’s advisers believed themselves to be in a position to prove 
the ese although Lord Brougham admits that the Statute, 
however clear in its terms, provides no machinery by which it 
re in operation. It is clear from the language of the 
at the interpretation is notan afterthought; for Brougham 
that he would prefer the duty of an advo- 
» he would involve 


can be 
announced in his s 
cate to that of a patriot, and that, if nec 
the country in confusion for the protection of his client. In the 


isplay of his extraordin wers, and in the unbounded u- 
which rewarded his Brougham received emple com- 
pensation for the thankless labour of many years in advising the 
unfortunate Princess, who would never be guided by the counsels 
of prudent friends. To those who are curious in the domestic 
annals of the Royal Family the record of Brougham’s dealings 
with the Princess of Wales and with Princess Charlotte will pro- 
vide minute and authentic information. The personal part of bhie- 
tory is generally the best remembered; but it is time that the 
Regent and his squabbles with his wife and daughter should dis- 
appear from discussion :— 

Let the silent years 
Be closed and cered over their memory, 
As yon mute marble where their corpses lie. 

As in the first volume of the binges hy, Lord Brougham gives 
no explanation of the steps by w ich - attained his social and 
political position. He came to London from Edinburgh about 
1805; he was called to the Bar at the end of 1808, he was 
in Parliament from 1810 to 1812, when the Duke of Bedford de- 
prived him of his seat by selling the borough of Camelford with- 
out notice to its member. Before he had the opportunity of 
distinguishing himself, except as a writer in the Edi h Review, 
he was engaged in conducting correspondence with Lord Grey, 
he was intimate with Whitbread, and he w-s acquainted with all 
the leaders of mgr ong Lord Campbell, the most unfriendly of 
his biographers, its that Brougham always kore himself with 
dignity and independence in the society which he for the greater 
part of his life frequented. His early success in London is the 
more remarkable because he was from first to last disliked by 
nearly all the hereditary Whigs. He often hints in his letters to 
Lord Grey at the caprices of Lady Holland; but as he rose to 
fame and influence his presence at Holland House was probably 
thought indispensable. He was never unreasonebly fond of 
money, and he seems at all times to have possessed a competent 


income. In one letter he casually states that his carriage wag 
under repair, and that he disliked a hackney-coach; yet his prac. 
tice at the Bar was never of the most lucrative kind. It may be 
doubted whether a member has at any time within two years from 
his first entrance into Parliament obtained so great a triumph ag 
that which was achieved by Brougham in the abolition of the 
celebrated Orders in Council. The proclamation of a blockade of 
all the ports of the French Empire was flattering to the national 
vanity, and it was partially excused by Napoleon’s extravagant 
Berlin proclamation. The Ministry of the day commanded an 
——— majority, and Brougham was not even cordially sup- 
po by the exclusive and selfish Whig Opposition; yet with 
the powerful aid of Alexander Baring, and strong in the justice and 
policy of his cause, he fought the Government day after day unti] 
at last he was strong enough to move an Address to the Crown 
for the revocation of the Orders, At the close of his speech 
George Rose defended the Orders on behalf of the Government; 
but at a later hour Lord Castlereagh announced that it was un- 
necessary to proceed with the debate, as the Crown had been 
advised to recall the Orders. Unfortunately the measure was too 
late to prevent the American war; and the Ministers courteous} 
declined an offer of Brougham to proceed to the United States for 
the purpose of endeavouring to prevent a rupture. Lord G@ . 
the most orthodox and uncompromising of Whigs, strongly dis- 
approved of a proposal to save the country from a great misfor- 
tune, because it involved an offer of service to the T 
Government. After the supercilious dismissal of Brougham by 
the Duke of Bedford, he was invited to stand at the general elec- 
tion of 1812 for Liverpool; and he might have been returned 

a compromise in conjunction with Canning; but Mr. Roscoe 
and other bigoted Whigs insisted in bringing forward two 
candidates, and consequently Brougham was defeated. Lord 
Grey, probably alone among the Whig leaders, lamented his 
exclusion from Parliament, but he added the statement that 
“many of our friends are unprovided for, and amongst the rest 
Tierney. Buying seats is out of the question, and I have come to 
the same determination as Romilly, to have nothing to do with 
any transaction of that nature.” Brougham himself could probabl: 
not have afforded to purchase a seat, and the Whig Torongh 
owners, to their great discredit, could find no vacancy for the 
ablest member of their party. Accordingly Brougham remained 
out of Parliament until, in 1815, Lord Grey induced Lord 
Darlington to retura him for Winchelsea. Within a few months 
from his reappearance in the House of Commons he compelled 
Vansittart to abandon the Income-tax; and ultimately he forced 
himself on the House as its undisputed leader, although he was 
never formally acknowledged as leader of his own party. The 
Whigs me preferred to their daring and undisciplined auxiliary 
a useful hack such as Tierney, or a well-bred nonentity like George 
Ponsonby, whom in Peel’s admirable “Trial” Brougham was in- 
dicted for describing as an old woman. 

The letters to and from Lord Grey, which occupy a consider- 
able part of the volume, are interesting as they illustrate the 
political history of the time and the characters of both corres- 
pondents. In the earlier part of their intercourse Brougham 
shares or humours the antipathy of his party chief to Canning, 
whom Lord Grey consistently disliked, and opposed to the last. 
Not having been born a Whig, Brougham was less incapable of 
modifying personal and party prejudices; and he learned to 
appreciate the intellectual brilliancy of his great Parliamentary 
rival. A similar change may be traced in his judgment of the 
Duke of Wellington, whose discomfiture in the Peninsula he had, 
in common with Lord Grey, repeatedly predicted. On the 
Queen’s arrival in England in 1820, the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Castlereagh were employed on behalf of the 
King to communicate with her advisers, and Brougham was 
strongly impressed with the Duke’s diplomatic ability. He 
was also convinced that if the Duke had at that time’ been 
in the — of Lord Liverpool, his resolution and authority 
would have saved the King and the Government from the 
discreditable blunder of the prosecution of the Queen. In 
the later correspondence, extending down to 1828, Brougham 
naturally assumes a position of comparative equality. The con- 
jectures of both writers during the uncertainty which followed the 
death of Castlereagh are retrospectively curious. Brougham 
thought it impossible that Canning could sit in the same Cabinet 
with Eldon; but Lord Grey more accurately foresaw that the 
Chancellor would prefer the retention of office to the gratification of 
dislike. They both speak with a contempt of Peel as on 
a level with Bragge and Vansittart. rd Grey, thinking it pos- 
sible that he might be required to form a Government, en- 
deavoured to ascertain the intentions of Brougham, who intimated 
that he would neither leave his profession nor become a law officer 
of the Crown. Lord Grey, who probably wished to make him 
Attorney-General, with the real lead of the House of Commons, 
declared that his refusal to take office would render the formation 
of a —- Ministry —— On the accession of Canning, 
after the death of Lord Liverpool, Brougham took a principal part 
in promoting the coalition between the Whigs and Liberal Tories, 
while Lord Grey assailed the Minister with implacable animosity, 
and his friend the Duke of Bedford even gave his proxy to the 
Duke of Wellington. On the fall of Lord Goderich’s Ministry 
political harmony was renewed between Brougham and Lord 
Grey, and fortunately their personal friendship had not been 
seriously — The fragments of a record of the most 
vigorous part of his life, which Lord Brougham preserved in his 
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old age, suggest a feeling of regret for the irremediable loss of the 
yemainder. 


His career was in many respects unlike that of any 
of his contemporaries; and the triumphs which he obtained in his 
prime by his own unassisted energy command a sympathy which 
can scarcely be extended to his subsequent eccentricities, 


TAINE ON INTELLIGENCE.* 
TAINE is not a new writer in the domain of philosophy. 
M. most. of his reveal the 
the origin: r, some em, more especially those 
s m, display a considerable amount of fresh individual 
thought. He himself appeals to these in the introduction to his 
new work, and offers this treatise as the “ abstract psychology,” 
or generalized theory, of which the former were concrete embodi- 
ments. Atthe same time those who are best acquainted with 
M. Taine’s previous writings will be prepared to find less of pro- 
found speculation than of fresh setting and abundant illustration. 
The bent of the author’s mind is decidedly towards the concrete 
and the picturesque. An abstract ee is uninteresting to 
him till it is clothed in costumes which strike the imagination 
and gratify an emotion. Even the scientific impulse which M. 
Taine doubtless possesses appears to be rather zesthetic than purely 
speculative. The reduction of a confused mass of facts to a simple 
order, and the tracing out of a unity in a wide variv‘y, evidently 
minister to him much the same gratification as the ideal con- 
struction of a picture affords to a painter. These qualities, if 
of secondary importance to the discoverer of a new truth or 
the creator of a new metaphysical system, are of paramount 
yalue to one who aims at clear exposition and impressive illustra- 
tion. And this appears to be the principal object of the author 
in the work before us. Throughout we find an abundance of illus- 
tration which renders the work singularly unlike most expositions 
of psychology we are acquainted with. Not that there is any 
a priort improbability that a discussion of the human mind should 
be attractive reading. The least scientific people are given to 
some amount of reflection upon their feelings and ideas. And 
if Mr. Huxley can entertain an ordinary audience with the 
history of a piece “of chalk, one would imagine that @ fortiori 
they might be interested in the antecedents of their every-day 
conceptions and emotions. As a matter of fact, too, we might 
point out, in addition to the ever memorable Platonic Dialogues, 
works of English metaphysicians which have a high lite 
value apart from their contribution to the sum total of origin 
thought. Of all that is distinctive in modern psychology M. 
Taine’s work appears to us to afford a singularly lucid and in- 
teresting presentation. From an extensive reading of the newest 
scientific literature he is able to adduce numerous examples of 
curious and exceptional forms of mental activity; while a careful 
personal observation, assisted by a fine feeling for the rare and the 
picturesque, lends here and there something of an autobiogra- 
phical charm to the elucidation. It might be objected, indeed, 
that M. Taine thinks more of the emotional effect of a figure or 
instance than of its fitness to illustrate the principle under discus- 
sion, Yet, if this is often a disadvantage, it is almost as fre- 
quently an advantage—namely, in that large class of cases where 
a choice is offered between a number of instances equally good as 
illustrations. To mention but one example; how refreshing it is, 
after the stereotyped modes of illustrating perception to which one 
is accustomed, to find at the opening of the work the following 


Ifwe ascend the Arc de l’Etoile, and look down on the Champs Elysées, 
we see a number of black or variously coloured specks stirring about on the 
roadway or pavements, This is all our eyes distinguish. But we know 
that each of these specks is a living body, with active limbs, a wise 
economy of organs, and a thinking brain actuated by some project or inward 
desire—in short, is a human being. The presence of the specks has in- 
dicated the presence of persons, 

But M. Taine would probably demur to the supposition that he 
has undertaken simply to re-arrange an accepted body of truth. 
His treatise proposes to investigate some of the deepest and least 
easily answered problems in philosophy. And we will now seek 
to determine the avenue by which the writer approaches them, 
and the resting-place to which it conducts him. With respect to 
method, there are two questions to be asked about a new writer 
on the mind; the first relates to the direction he follows, the 
second to the number of approaches he recognises. From the 
time of Plato and Aristotle there have been two pretty clearly 
Tecognised courses in psychologic inquiry. The one is to start from 
the mature consciousness as an ultimate datum; the other is to 
trace back the devel intelligence to sensations and their 
residual ideas. M. Taine distinctly follows out the latter 
direction. Just as in the seventeenth century the first rough 
draughts of the sensational doctrine from the hands of Hobbes and 

© were eagerly seized by Condillac and other French writers, 
80 here we have the more rectified expositions of mental analysis 
by writers like Mr. Mill, Mr. Bain, and Mr. Spencer, wrought 
With various modifications into the clear and elegant style of a 
modern French (ittérateur. With regard to the number of 
avenues to psychological observation recognised by the in- 
Yestigator, the principal question turns on the degree of import- 
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ance attributed to the physiology of the mind, Scarcely any 
one probably would now seek to discuss the facts of mind 
what medical oe call the metaphysical me 
making use of subjective consciousness only, and ignoring 
that physical science has disclosed ting the anatomy and 
functions of the brain and nervous system. Yet there are very 
different modes of applying physiological data to the interpreta- 
tion of mental actions. These differences may be traced both 
in the extent to which bodily functions are consi and 
in the amount of explanation of mental actions derived from 
hypothetical conceptions of nervous action. Thus Mr, Spencer in 
his work on psychology freely enters upon such considerations as 
the supply of blood to cerebral and nervous tissue, and the mental 
effects of various abnormal states of the bodily organs; and he 
seeks to assign physical counterparts to a multitude of mental 
operations by most brilliant, if daring, assumptions respecting the 
molecular forces of the nervous system. Mr. Bain, on the other 
hand, con fines himself for the most part to a general account of the 
well-recognised normal actions of the bodily organs which are most 
clearly connected with mental operations, and resorts but little 
to deductive explanation from any supposed laws of force. In 
both these respects M. Taine follows Mr. Spencer rather than Mr. 
Bain. His book will satisfy the requirements of the most exacting 
maintainer of the interdependence of mind and body; while those 
who look for bold speculation as to the ultimate nature of nervous 
action and the exact relation of intellectual age to cerebral 
structures will find something to provoke their admiration, or 
their opposition. 

M. Taine divides his work into two parts, an analysis and 

thesis. The first resolves Intelligence into its primitive 
elements, treats of the alphabet out of which all our cognitions 
are built up; the second seeks to reconstruct the various modes 
of intelligence out of these croryeia. 

Taking up the elements of knowledge in the order of their com- 
plexity, our author finds himself at outset confronted by the 
intricate question of General Ideas, These he regards as only a 
case of the substitution of a present sign for a possible experience. 
There is nothing, he says,in our minds that can claim to be 
general except the name; the rest of the mental material in the 


general concept consists of particular images threaded together by 
the common name. 


M. Taine beech, rc on the question of the 
mental process, to adopt the Nominalist as to the Con- 
ceptualist doctrine. But to the further question, how we arrive 
at general intuitions, he deviates, so far as we are able to follow 
him, from the common Nominalist theory. M. Taine does not 
conclude from his anti-conceptual i that the objective 
correlate of a general name is nothing but single objects or im- 
— viewed under the relation of likeness, It is true that we 

me aware of a general attribute by a comparison of individual 
—— and by a “tendency which an expression ” 
(whether a name or some other sign), at the discovery of a re- 
semblance among these particulars. But we must not imagine this 
subjective feeling of resemblance to be all that exists in the case. 
Although of a general quality “we can have neither experience 
nor sensible representation, we eubstitute, and substitute legiti- 
mately, a name for the impossible representation.” Thus, 
denying the existence of general ideas as distinet from individual 
impressions, M. Taine assumes with Plato and the Realists the 
objective existence of general qualities, which can never be ‘ap- 
ed directly, but to which, “ by an admirable and spontaneous 
artifice of our nature,” the tendency to name, we may somehow 
by making a circuit tentatively approximate. 
General ideas, or, more correctly, general names, considered 
as psychological facts, being nothing but substituted signs for 
icular experiences, M. Taine proceeds to discuss the i 
or the ideal copy of the sensation. The relations of the idea to 
the sensation are abundantly illustrated both by the normal 
workings of the mind in sleep, reveries, &c., and by those highly 
suggestive pathological facts which psychologists have hitherto 
too much handed over to the care of physicians, M. Taine con- 
cludes that the image differs from the sensation not in quality but 
in degree only, and is prevented from assuming the objective 
reality of the sensation, which it always tends to do, by “reduc- 
tives,” #.e. contradictory impressions and recollections. The bear- 
ings of this theory on the nature of perception and the reality of 
an objective world are traced out in the second part of the work. 
Passing over the treatment of sensations, which copiously 
illustrates the author's careful scientific reading, wide 
observation, and aptness in exposition, we may just notice the 
manner in which he discusses the ultimate law uniting i 
with physical life. On the mental side we reach, to M. 
Taine, as the primitive elements, not the ordinary sensations of 
sight and hearing of which we are conscious, but hypothetical ele- 
ments of these elements—infinitely rapid and consequently undistin- 
ishable agitations or pulses, as Mr. Spencerbas called them. On the 
Bodily side we are led to conjecture, as the simplest unit of nervous 
tem aspect to the primitive psychical event. Although we 
are to observe either of these. primitive facts by diate 
consciousness, we are compelled to infer their existence, and to 
reason from one to the other. Thus we are not only to suppose a 
concomitant physical process in the cerebral structures for every 
stem myriads of unknown psychical events whi ‘aine 
pars abuse of language—though it is not uspencetegted-ueatb 
unconscious sensations. Not only so, but in the lowest organ- 
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isms, and even throughout the inorganic world, this double process 
is to be conceived as going on. Yet this duality is not to be ac- 

ted as an ultimate fact. For, the mental event being known, 
where it is known at all, by immediate consciousness, and the 
physical event being only inferred from a resulting sensation in 
the observer, one must regard the latter as the sign of the former, 
which is the only real existence. Collective nature is thus, to 
employ M. Taine’s figure, a book of which the moral world is an 
original language, and the physical world an interlinear transla- 
tion :— 

At the beginning of the book the translation is printed in clear and legible 

characters. But these become less so as we go on, and here and there, from 
chapter to chapter, new characters creep in, which we have difficulty in con- 
necting with the earlier ones. At last, and above all, in the final chapter, 
the impression can no longer be deciphered; but we have abundance of 
evidence that it is still the same book and the same language, It is just the 
reverse With the original text. 
The student of philosophy will not fail to be reminded, by this 
hypothesis (for it is no inference, as M. Taine imagines) of the 
universal concomitance of mental with pbysical life, and the 
attempt to resolve them into two aspects of one event, of the 
curious Monadologie of Leibnitz. 

M. Taine’s mode of separating the discussion of the elements 
of mind from that of its concrete manifestations, though it has 
certain advantages, easily leads to apparent reiteration and con- 
fusion of order. Thus the completion of his theory of the physical 
world is given under the head of Perception in the second volume. 
He there follows out the doctrine of Berkeley as elaborated by 
Mr. Mill, that all supposed intuitions of an existence beyond the 
mind are deceptive. The external is nothing but possibilities of 
sensation for ourselves and other sentient beings. Yet curiously 
enough, though M. Taine finds in the motion of a stone, for 
instance, nothing but a series of muscular sensations in the 
observer's mind, he thinks that some attenuated portion of this 
conscious experience may reasonably be projected into the region 
of independent existence. In other words, we may so far indulge 
the instinct of personifying the inanimate as to attribute to the 
stone just “the extreme attenuation and curtailment” of the 
human experience, that is to say, the bare order of the series of 
the muscular feelings, though not the feelings themselves. By 
this expedient, of the legitimacy of which we must leave the 
reader to judge, M. Taine would claim for every material object 
the same reality of independent existence which we willingly 
allow to our conscious fellow-creatures; and since this existence 
consists in a faint analogue of our own conscious psychical life, 
its recognition enables M. Taine to maintain that universality of 
the twofold event to which we have already seen him commit 

Many points of interest present themselves in M. Taine’s dis- 
cussion of the various kinds of knowledge, and some of the 
hypotheses advocated appear to us to be very feebly sustained. In 
certain cases our author seems to be seeking for sources ef marvel, 
and to be creating puzzles for the pure love of inventing ingenious 
solutions. Every inference in perception or memory to facts 
beyond immediate consciousness M. Taine regards as a true hallu- 
cination, rendered true by a beautiful and admirable contrivance 
of nature. But it would be surely more scientific to regard the 
cognition and not the illusion as the fundamental fact. Both arise 
from the instinctive disposition to infer the unknown from the 
known, and it is because our experiences repeat themselves that 
we venture to predict at all. The cases of illusion, as in the 
so-called subjective sensations, the deceptions effected by optical 
phenomena, c., are at cnce explained by their comparative infre- 
quency. If we were constantly accustomed to the group of 
tactile impressions effected by placing a marble between the ex- 
tremities of the second and third fingers when crossed, we should 
soon cease to infer the presence of two marbles in the case. The 
law of association, properly conceived, contradicts the assumption 
that our cognitions are “rectified hallucinations.” So again we 
fail to see how memory and anticipation are further explained by 
pagar. (p- 253 seq.) @ tendency in the image now present to 
the mind to slide forwards or backwards—that is, into memory or 
anticipation—according to the mode in which its extremities are 
joined to those of the actual sensation of the moment. Indeed, 
such a hypothesis, we venture to think, can only be conceived by 
representing the mental process as extended in space as well as in 
time. 


The main interest, however, of the second part of M. Taine’s 
work is undoubtedly centred in the closing book, where the 
author, following the precedents of German psychologists—more 
especially those of the Herbartian school, seeks to gather up the 
metaphysical results of the empirical data of psychology. Most 


readers will, no doubt, be surprised at finding a writer who refers 1 ! 
in so uncompromising a manner every intellectual product to ele- brain fever, 


ments of experience arriving at the boldest ontological affirma- 
tions. M. Taine concedes with Mr. Mill that our knowledge of 
the laws of real things is derived from induction, but he will not 
accept this same instrument as the measure and test of possi- 
bility. Even Kant, he thinks, was far too modest in claiming 
for his @ priori forms of thought and synthetic judgments 
only a subjective necessity. Certain principles, he holds, 
may be safely affirmed without limits in space or time, 
and among these are geometrical axioms, the laws of motion viewed 
abstractedly, and the axiom of the Explanatory Reason, the prin- 

ipium rationis sufficientis of Leibnitz, which is supposed to exhaust 
ail cases of coexistence of attributes and causation, The reason of 


this is, that although they are susceptible of inductive proof, th 
may be demonstrated @ priori by merely assuming the fundamen 
laws of thought formulated in the principles of Identity and Con. 
tradiction. In other words, the processes of reasoning we daily 
carry on arenot chains which, if we follow them back far enough 
bring us to certain first principles or coyai, whether known @ ; 
or derived by induction from facts ; but resemble an endless chain 
which is always turning on itself. Inference is not a progression, 
but a rotation. M. Taine’s attempts to illustrate the mode of 
analysis by which this marvellous conclusion is reached will strike 
the reader as at least curious. Possibly, if he has a taste for 
unearthing a lurking fallacy, he will be amply rewarded by 
petitiones principii. More particularly we would refer him to the 
supposed proof of the first and second laws of motion, and to the 
naive manner in which the old ambiguities of the word “same” 
which we had imagined to have been long since exposed by 
English logicians—are again and again reproduced. 

Whether M. Taine possesses the finest scientific penetration, or 
the widest philosophical grasp, may well be left a matter of opinion, 
Yet a due recognition of unsteadiness and, oftener still, narrow- 
ness of vision, and of a somewhat morbid craving for the mysteri- 
ous, is not incompatible with a full appreciation of his excellence 
in exposition, alike in the order of treatment, in the illustrations, 
and in the language selected. The good points of the latter 
have been for the most part well preserved in the translation, 
though in one or two places we might suggest to Mr. Haye the 
desirableness of being less painfully literal, and of adhering more 
closely to English metaphysical phraseology. 


BENONI BLAKE.* 


BEXON BLAKE is disappointing. We took up the book 
- with something of the same feelings with which nearly thir 
teen years ago we began the first novel by the author of Scenes 
from Clerical Life. The man or woman who could write Mr. Gilfil’s 
love story, we were sure, could not fail to succeed in a three- 
volume novel. And these expectations were more than realized, 
Tn like manner we thought a new novelist had arisen in Scotland, 
and we hoped that the sustained effort of the author of Peasant Life 
in the North would bear out the promise of that book. The open- 
ing pages kept alive these expectations. The description of the 
manse, “ with its white walls blank and spectral, cheered by no 
clinging, creeping, homelike ivy or other plant, their dead outline 
broken by no rustic porch or geranium-burdened bow-window”; 
the little aphorism, **I daresay that all homes adopt more or less 
the mental aspects of their inmates”; the ray of light shed by 
his bride upon the sunless life of the minister—“ She beautified 
his life and household, and was very dear to him; she stayed 
with him but a little while, just until he knew the richness 
of his happiness; then she gave him a son—as he said, a 
son of sorrow—and she left him alone with his grief”; the 
coldness of the minister's life afterwards—“ He turned away his 
face and heart from his child, and brethren, and people, con- 
tracted his sympathies into himself, and, hardening himself in 
silent woe, went mourning on his way of life and duty ; the child 
he called Benoni, son of his pain and sorrow ’’—such passages as 
these sustained our hopes. But they gradually faded as the pages 
passed away, and we laid down the second volume acknowielh 
with reluctance that the book was almost, if not quite, a failure. 
The story is ie 7 Young Benoni grows up, in and about the 
cheerless manse. He studies as a medical student in Edinburgh, 
and returns home. There he spends his days trout-fishing in 
Lochaneil, assisting fitfully the parish doctor, smoking a great 
deal more tobacco than is good for him, and, like many young 
heroes who have lived before and will live after him, mooning 
about the heather hills and the burns of his Highland home, reflecting 
on existence—1.e. his own existence—and coming to the conclusion 
that “ Live is not worth living without love.” ve, or something 
that served for it, he found in an attachment which sprang up be- 
tween him and Bessie Thomson, who lived in a et te in the 
Glen with her father and her dying brother. Their love 
are pretty so far as they go, but the inflammable and egotistical 
young doctor does not really care for her. He stays with some 


and eccentric maiden called Miss Shawe. She flatters his 
vanity, admires his handsome form and rich deep voice, and 
meeting him in Edinburgh turns his head and causes ‘him to forget 
his troth plightcd to Bessie in the Highland farmhouse. For some 


time he is led captive by her erratic fascinations and neglects his 

rofession and his love. But his better nature prevails, There 
is a struggle, some vague thought of suicide, a conventional 
which has now become the stereotyped escape from 
the dilliculties of tickle loverhood, and after his illness he re 
turns to the North, where he becomes parish doctor of Glenaldie 
—the Glen of the “ Peasant Tales”—and after a sufficient period 
of probation and repentance, he marries his first love and settles 
down to the unambitious humility of domestic life. 

In this story there is sufficient scope for the author's peculiar 
gifts of writing. And it is not easy to say why the book is not 
more successful. There is much of the same power of description 
in it that there was in the “Peasant Tales.” With a few well-chosen 
words the author transports you to the Highlands, and sets you 
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county people, and at their grand house he meets a passionate + 
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down among the heather—and, shall we add, the midges—in the 
July evening when “daylight was fading into that transparent 
qzure—not night but gloaming—which tints so softly our Highland 
nights... . the grouse-cock gurgly crowing on the hill-side, the 
curlew screaming on the low-lying marsh,” There are traces, 
too, of the quiet Scotch humour, delicate and genial though 
not without a sting, of the former book. That sympathy with 
the feelings and emotions that mould the character and sway 
the conduct of the humbler class of the pypulation of the 
North of Scotland, which gave zest to the “ Peasant Tales,” 
js not absent trom parts and passages of this book. And the 

ychological interest which the author takes in the creations of 
ie pen isas keen as ever. Indeed, the mistake is rather in this 
yery direction, and one of the faults we have to find with the 
took is that it is too psychological. The other faults are mainly 
two. The author has wandered out of the sphere with which he 
js familiar, and has not bestowed enough trouble on the familiar 
life on which he used to dwell. is old family servants are 
homelike aud natural, and the scenes in which they appear are 
easily written and pleasant to read. But his grand people are 
badly drawn. They are either overdone or underdone, gross and 
not very amusing caricatures, like Englishmen and Englishwomen 
on the French stage, or sketchy and unreal, without form and void. 
Sir James Fanflare and Miss Shawe belong to the first class, the 
Miss Fantlares and the Sheriff's family to the last. The author 
of Benoni Blake is not the first writer, nor the first Scotch writer, 
who has failed in the same direction. Dickens could not draw a 
lady; and Scott could never make a hero behave like a natural 
gentleman of this or any other pony’ His young noblemen and 
poble-women are always stilted and theatrical. They are dragged 
outof his imagination with fear and trembling. On the other hand, 
his Jeanie Dennison, his Caleb Balderson, his Bailie Nicol Jarvie, 
his Dumbiedykes, his Cuddie Headrigg, his Dandie Dinmont, and 
many old friends familiar to all readers of the Waverley Novels, 
are conceived with boisterous delight, and carried through their 
varied lives with a healthy pleasure in which no one who makes 
their acquaintance can fail to participate. And with the author 
of Benoni Blake it is, to compare small things with great, the 
same. Old John, the minister's man, and Nannie his wife, are 
natural and characteristic. The author is at home when he draws 
such people, and he writes with confidence. But when he comes 
to draw young ladies he is hopelessly at fault. Miss Robinson is 
probably intended to represent a clever, fast girl, with some ex- 
perience in life and knowledge of the world. But as described in 
these pages she is provincial and slang, and hardly fit for the 
society of a well-regulated tap-room. And in Miss Shawe, the 
“real lady ” of the piece, we have at best the mind and manners 
of a refreshment-room belle. 

But the chief fault to be found with the author is that he has 
not taken sutficient trouble. The character of the young doctor 
has been thought out, and the vagaries of his vain, inconstant, 
generous- hearted nature are, on the whole, happily rendered. But 
the other characters and the machinery of the plot have not been 
studied. The story ought to have been either much shorter or much 
longer than it is. The simple narration of Benoni’s love for Bessie, 
his fickleness, his repentance, and their marriage at the end, would 
have made a pretty- addition to the “ Peasant Tales,” and might have 
deen comprised in some fifty pages. On the other hand, if the 
artist wished to introduce the episode of the Fanflare family, and 
to pile up the agony of the hero and heroine’s troubles brought 
about by the misdeeds of Miss Shawe, he ought either to have 
worked up his story into the ordinary-sized novel, keeping in all 
his psychology and his reflections, both sad and humorous, upon 
human life; or he ought to have put his pen through the latter, 
and devoted himself to the narrative, so as to make the story move 
harmoniously as a whole, and not by jerks and snatches as it does. 

Indeed, under any circumstances we might have been spared 
much of the psychology. Even the hero’s character is spoiled by 
the showman method of treatment which the author has adopted. 
You are reminded of the late Mr. Albert Smith in every chapter. 
The author does not let him work out his own development b 
what he says and does. He applies a surgical instrument to his 
hero’s heart and brain, and shows you how they work and palpi- 
tate. He plays upon the different sensations and peculiarities 
of the emotional young medical student as if they were notes 
on a piano, and as he touches ove he takes care to point out 
to the reader how he can see it throbbing and bobbing up and 
down in a different part of the instrument. And in like manner, 
but with less confidence and success, he tries to probe the feelings 
of the heroine. He describes with some care her perplexity when 
she begins to realize her feelings towards the bkidienie doctor, 
and her mental suffering when she learns his inconstancy. He 
tells you what she undergoes, and you are satisfied that it is all 
right, and just the sort of thing that a modest country maiden 
ought to undergo when her lover goes to town and transfers his 

e atfections to a lady of high degree. But you would ve 
much rather that Bessie by her life and conversation told you ail 
this herself, and that the author remained in the background ; and 
you feel that it is one thing to look on a human being suffering the 
anguish of perplexity and disappointment, and another thing to 
be taken to a phrenologist’s shop and have the bumps which are 
affected pointed out to you upon a stucco figure. You don’t feel 
much sympathy with the bumps, and you get weary of the phreno- 
logist. “And so it is with this book. It is too much a study in 
psychology and not sufficiently a study in dramatic properties. Tt 
#8 much easier, and to some minds much more interesting, 


inquire into the causes of the play of feelings and to discourse 
upon them than to make them play naturally and after the manner 
of the world. This is not George Eliot's way, neither is it 
Walter Scott’s. They do not neglect psychology, just as a good 
artist does not neglect anatomy. But simple studies in anatomy, 
though interesting, are not beautiful, and simple studies in psycho- 
logy, however accurate, require a setting of flesh and blood, and 
talk and action, to make them attractive to a novel-reading 
generation. 

For Benoni Blake, therefore, we predict a modest future. It has 
not got the twang of the author's former book, and cannot have 
the run which that book merited and earned. Friendly panegyrics 
may buoy it up for some little time above the waves of unsuccess- 
ful writing, but they must engulph it soon. His real friends are 
not those kindly critics who bring out the strong points only and 
screen the weak ones. They are those others, the unpleasant 

ple, who tell the author the plain truth. And the truth is that 
e must take a great deal more trouble than he appears to have 
done in this novel if he hopes to succeed in his next. He must 
think less of himself when he writes, and more of his readers, 
and keep contentedly in the background. He must not soar too 
high ; but, renouncing all his aspirations after fashionable society, 
he must stick to the comparative =<"? last which he has 
his own—the peasant life of the North. , 


THEATRE OF THE HINDUS,* 
(Second Notice.) 

ie second play in this collection is entitled the Hero and the 

Nymph. Itis a production of Kalidasa, and, like the Sakuntalé 
of that author, it is of a mythological character. Urvasi is the 
name of the nymph, and her story closely corresponds with the 
myth of Daphne. The third drama of this great poet is of an 
inferior order, and has received only partial notice from Mr. Wilson. 
German .industry has, however, since produced translations both 
in Latin and German. Indeed the texts of all the more im- 
portant plays have been printed, and independent translations of 
several of them have contended for the palm of spirit and . 
The Hero and the Nymph is more of a poem than a drama, for it 
is simple in plot and meagre of incident, while its*versification 
is most elaborate and polished. The celestial nymph named 
Urvasi is rescued by a mortal king from ademon. The hero and 
the sy become mutually enamoured, and in due time are 
brought together. But she, wandering heedlessly into a forbidden 
grove, is turned into a vine. The king’s grief over her loss is 
the chief feature of the play. Ile leaves his home and 


roams 
Frantic with sorrow, through the woods, in search 
Of his lost bride, nor night nor day desists 
From the sad quest. 
The scene is long but very curious. He calls upon the birds and 
beasts, the clouds and mountains that meet his eye, to aid him in 
recovering his love. Part of his speeches is in prose, part in 
verse, and the text gives directions as to the musical ‘measures or 
tunes to which they are to be sung. In the translation they are 
called “ Airs,” and it would seem that here we have something 
like the Recitative and Song of Modern Opera. Thus:— - 
How sad the chance! 
Fate heaps calamities with diligent malice 
On those whom once misfortune has assai 
Hence have I lost my love, when genial airs 
And overshadowing clouds, veiling the day, 
Had shed intenser rapture on her presence. 


Air. 
Ye clouds whose ceaseless torrents shed 
New glories through the gloomy air, 
Awhile your angry showers forbear, 
Nor burst upon this humbled head— 
Give me to find my love, and then fulfil 
Your wrath. Content, I bow me to your will, 


Away with this humility—the wise 
Call kings the lords of time ;' I will assert 
My power, and bid the seasons stay their course. 


Thus wandering and pouring forth his woes, he at length receives 
celestial pity ; ‘the jewel of union” is sent down, and with this 
in his hand he approaches the vine into which the nymph has 
been transformed. Conceiving there is some resemblance in it to 
his beloved, he addresses to it the following :— 


Ar. 

Vine of the wilderness behold 

A lone heart-broken wretch in me, 
Who dreams in his embrace to fold 

His love, as wild he clings to thee. 
And might relenting fate restore 

To these fond arms the nymph I mourn, 
Td bear her hence, and never more 

To these forbidden haunts return. 


On touching the vine with the jewel the nymph is restored to her 
shape, and the pair are re-united. The play does not close with 


this union, but we need not pursue the story further. In this play, 
as in Sakuntald, the author introduces a character whom he calls 


* Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. Translated from the 
Original Sanskrit by Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.R.S,, Boden Professor 
of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, &c. &c. 2 vols. Third Edition, 
London: Triibner & Co. 1871. 
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Vidiishaka, a sort of buffoon or jester, who is the omen of 
the prince. Strange to say, this character is always a Brahman, 
old, ugly, and sometimes deformed. He is not witty, and his 
facetiousness is not very ges: but he is shrewd, fond 
of ease and the good things of this world, and his prosaic observa- 
iw present a somewhat humorous contrast to the lofty flights of | t 
Kalidasa’s muse is of the gentle and romantic kind. He loves 
to depict the calm beauties of nature and the softer emotions of 
the heart, but he never attempts any representation of the stronger 
passions, and rarely gives expression to any exalted or heroic senti- 
ments. Bhavabhiti, who stands next to him in estimation, is 
much more manly and vigorous. Nature in her sterner aspects, 
rugged rocks, mountain ridges, and sombre forests, arouse his feel- 
ings, and his heroes are endued with courage, daring, and resolu- 
tion. Two of his plays are founded on the story of the demigod 
Rama and his wife Sita. Mr. Wilson translated the Uttara Rama 
Charitra, or second part, and a translation of the first, or Mahd 
Vira Charitra, is now announced for publication by Mr. Pickford of 
Madras. The one translated by Mr. Wilson is deficient in plot 
and incident, but the story is told with much pathos, the characters 
are drawn with power soll queen, and its sentiments are more than 
asually congenial to the tastes and feelings of Europeans. His 
descriptive powers may be judged of by the following lines :— 
Yonder is tall Kraunchévat, 

Amidst the dark glens of whose wooded sides 

The raven silent flits, and hoots the owl, 

And whines through whistling caves the shrilly breeze; 

And countless peafowl, with discordant shrieks, 

Chase into sapless tranks and time-worn trees 

The frightened snakes. Far to the south extends 

The lofty range of hills whose towering peaks 

Are dis ed with clouds; whose central caverns 

Roar loud with mighty waters, as from the earth 

The springs of the Godavery burst forth; 

And at whose base the sacred conflux blends, 

In one broad stream, the loud encountering torrents. 


Réma’s love for his wife is thus charmingly expressed :— 
Thy tender voice revives life’s languid blossom ; 
And whilst its sound subdues each softening sense, 
It comes like heavenly nectar on the ear, 
And pours its balmy medicine on the soul. 
* Be these arms thy pillow 3 
Thine, ever since the nuptial knot united us; 
Thine, in the days of infaney and youth ; 
In lonely thickets and in princely 
Thine ever—thine alone. 
Rima and Sita are separated from their twin sons, and this gives 
occasion for some pretty lines on parental affection :-— 
The love that children waken is the bond 
That binds their parents strongest to their faith ; 
And even when the wedded pair are held 
By fond affection, still there needs this tie 
To make their happiness complete and lasting. 
And again :— 
Their love for this, their child, o’ercomes their spirits, 
This passion of the soul, the common attribute 
Of sentient beings, is the knot that binds 
The cord that holds the universe, and till 
The end of all perpetuates the race. 


There are many other passages of great beauty; and the conclu- 
sion of the play, where the two sons, grown to manhood and 
warlike as their sire, are restored to their parents, is worked up 
with great effect. 
Milati and Médhava, the mena drama of Bhavabhiiti, has 
a very intelligible plot. Malati is the daughter of the minister 
of Kundinapur and Madhava is the son of the minister of Pad- 
mavati. The two statesmen have resolved that their children shall 
marry, but an obstacle is opposed by the sovereign of Padmavati, 
who desires that Malati shall be given to his favourite Nandana. 
The minister —- compliance, but determines that the young 
people shall be in each other’s way so that a mutual passion 
may be excited, and that the lovers following their own course 
may marry and accomplish his object in apparent opposition to 
his wishes, It is obvious that in such a drama the heroine must 
often make her appearance, and she does so; but she and all the 
leading characters in the piece are Buddhists, and among the pro- 
feasors of that religion women enjoyed a greater amount of liberty 
and consideration than among the Stowe of Hinduism. Malati 
has been educated under the governess of a neighbouring religious 
establishment, and this lady is active in advancing the marriage of 
the young couple. Madhava’s fellow-student and companion is 
also in love with Malatf’s friend, who is the sister of Nandana. 
It is unnecessary to follow the incidents of the story in all its 
details. The young people fall in love, but Milati is coy, and 
conceals her passion from her lover. Like lovers in other dramas, 
he is ready to invoke demoniacal aid to achieve his object, and he 
proceeds with a of human flesh as a sacrifice to the temple 
of a bloody goddess near the cemetery of the city. This gives 
occasion to a very aeeiing, cane, one worthy of notice even in 
these days of sensation as. The priest of the sangui 
deity descends into the cemetery, and soliloquizes at great 
upon his own powers and appearance :— 
Upon my fli 
Horrific honours wait ; the bollcw 
That low descending from my neck depend, 


Or strike the trembling plates that gird my loins. 
Loose stream on every side my woven locks 
In lengthening braids, &c. 


Horrible as is this description, votaries of the bloody deity arg 
still to be seen in similar guise. Madhava approaches and describes 


he horrors of the scene :— 

Now wake the terrors of the place, beset 

With crowding and malignant fiends ; the flames 
From funeral pyres scarce lend their sullen light, 
Clogged with their fleshy prey, to dissipate 

The fearful gloom that hems them in. Pale ghosts 
Sport with foul goblins, and their dissonant mirth 
In shrill respondent shrieks is echoed round. 

* * 


How the noise 

High, shrill, and indistinct of chattering sprites 
Communicative, fills the charnel ground ! 

Strange forms like foxes flit along the sky ; 

From the red hair of their lank bodies darts 

The meteor blaze; or from their mouths, that stretch 
From ear to ear thick-set with numerous fangs, 

Or eyes, or beards or brows, the radiance streams, 
And now I see the goblin host: each stalks 

On legs like palm trees, a gaunt skeleton, 

Whose fleshless bones are bound by starting sinews, 
And scantly cased in black and shrivelled skin ; 
Like tall and withered trees by lightning scathed 
They move, and as amidst their sapless trunks 

The mighty serpent curls, so in each mouth 
Wide-yawning rolls the vast blood-dripping tongue. 


Insiue vae temple the priest is preparing to make the sacrifice of 
a living maiden, that maiden being Malati, who has been carried 
off while sleeping on the terrace of ‘her house ; Madhava enters the 
temple, recognises the victim, and rushes forward and rescues her, 
He then returns to the temple and attacks the priest. They retire 
from the stage fighting, and the priest is slain out of the view of 
the spectators, for the Hindu theatre was as strict as the French 
in prohibiting the exhibition of death upon the stage. Thus 
terminates the fifth act, and the drama might well have been 
brought to a close here, but it is extended for five acts more. The 
lovers have new troubles to ag through ; for, as the author says, 
in language remarkably similar to Shakspeare’s :— 
Too often is the happiness 
That kindred, friends, or lovers taste, as brief 
As lightning’s transient glare. 


Malati is om carried ,off by the disciples of the slaughtered 
priest, and this affords the author the favourite ee of 
conducting the hero with his friend in search of the lost one 
through a mountain range, where they descant upon the beauties 
of the scenery. Their search is crowned with success, and by the 
skilful management of the Buddhist priestess the lovers are united 
with the consent of all concerned. 
The last play we shall notice is the Mudra Rdkshasa, or “ Signet 
of the Minister.” It is a political drama, and has no heroine ; for 
although there are three women in the piece, they play very insig- 
nificant parts. Unusual interest attaches to this play from the fact 
that the monarch Chandragupta, who appears in it, has been iden- 
tified with the Sandracottus, or Sandracoptus, of Megasthenes, 
Arrian, and other Greek and Latin writers. All the facts relati 
to this monarch are in favour of his being contemporary wi 
Seleucus Nicator, so the plot of the drama is laid about three 
centuries B.c. Chandragupta,a man of inferior origin, with the 
aidof acrafty Brahman, named Chanalkya, has dethroned Nanda, the 
last of a series of kings bearing that name, and has ascended the 
throne of Pataliputra, or, as the Greek writers call it, Palibothra. 
The object of the play is to reconcile Rékshasa, the hostile minister 
of the late king, to the persons by whom, or on whose behalf, 
his sovereign was murdered. To effect this object Chaénakya, the 
minister of Chandragupta, labours with the most crafty and perse 
vering diligence. The characters of the two ministers are 
drawn and contrasted. Chanakya is resolute and inexorable; 
Rékshasa, brave but tender-hearted. The one is ready to take any 
risk and make any sacrifice to achieve success, while the other 
cannot endure that his friends should suffer for him. The success 
of this play depends chiefly on the ingenuity of the action, for itis 
inferior in poetic merit, though it contains some excellent senti- 
ments, and an air of manly sense pervades the whole. At the 
opening of the drama Chanakya soliloquizes over the various 
efforts made by Rakshasa to punish the usurper. A league of 
hostile sovereigns has been formed, and Rikshasa is marching 
with them against Pftaliputra. The feeling of Chanakya for 
Rakshasa is one of respect and admiration :— 

How few, like thee, regardless of reward, 

And animated by remembered kindnesses, 

Unwearied, labour in the perilous service 

A master no more lives to recompense ! 

How shall I change the enmity of such 

As thou to friendship ? It but little profits 

To court alliance with a fool or coward ; 

Nor do the great and wise claim our dependence, 

Unless fidelity confirm their worth. 

They, who to intellect and courage join 

Devoted faith, are wedded to their lords, 

In adverse ever as in prosperous fortune, 

I must not sleep in this. To win the chief 

Demands my utmost care, 


The kingly burthen 
Unbending, Chandragupta shall sustain, 
And vigilantly guard his regal — 
He must not hope for indolent delights 


Emit tierce music as they clash together, 


Whose daring wins 2 throne, The king of men 
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And monarch of the woods alike must vanquish 
Frequent and tierce aggression to enjoy 
. In peace the prey their prowess has achieved, 
The stratagems and artifices of Chinakya are numerous, and 
githough some of them are improbable, they are most artfully and 
ingeniously combined to effect the desired object. Worthy of a 
Machiavelli in conception, they are carried through with all the 
yesolution of a Richelieu. Rakshasa’s wife and child are in Patali- 
tra, and one of Chanakya’s spies obtaius by artifice the signet 
ring Which the absent husband has left with his wife. This is 
tured to good account in the — and gives its name to the 
drama. ‘There are scenes with Chandragupta and Chanakya and 
his creatures in the city, and with Raikshasa and the confederate 
inces in the camp, which swarms with Nena 9) emissaries. 

Pakshasa is quite unable to cope with the wiles of his sar 
but he is a brave soldier, and his sterling honesty and devotion 
to his master’s house demand respect and win regard. At length 
the confederate princes are led to believe that Rakshasa is a 
traitor to them, and that he is using them for purposes of his own. 
He learns at the same time that one of his friends in the city is 
condemned to death for his connexion with him. Deliberating as 
to his course, he cries :— 

How horrible my fate! My love still works 

‘The ruin of my friends, my foes escape ! 

What now remains? Shall I conceal my shame 

Amidst the thicket’s gloom? No, rankling hate 

And unappeased hostility will never 

Sleep at devotion’s bidding. Shall I end 

My being, and attend my fallen sovereign ? 

No; thus to fly the contest while a foe 

Triumphs secure were base and womanish. 

What if I grasp my trusty sword and rush 

Desperate to death amidst the hostile ranks ? 

No; yet may I not. If my heart be still 

Conscious of grateful duty, I must first 

Effect the freedom of that faithful friend 

Who welcomes bonds and death for mine and me. 


He arrives in time to stay the execution of his friend, and has an 
interview with Chainakya, who explains to him much of what has 
passed, and presses him to cast aside his enmity and take the 
office of minister. Chandragupta hiuiself urges him to accept 
the post, but he hesitates until the King tells him that the life of 
his friend depends upon his acceptance. He then says:— 

Apart.) Mine ancient faith 

And grief for Nanda’s race still closely cling, 

And freshly, to my heart ; and yet perforce 

I must become the servant of their foes. 

‘The plants so long I tenderly have cherished, 

And watered with assiduous love, must now 

By my own hands be levelled, to preserve 

A dearer friend. Not Brahma’s self foresees 

The devious current of this world’s events. 

Aloud.) I yield me, Chandragupta. Friendship triumphs ! 

Friendship, who works strange metamorphosis 

Of human sentiments, pre my purposes, 

And I submit. 

So ends a drama which, but for the absence of a heroine, might 
perhaps, in the hands of a skilful adapter, be made acceptable to a 
ene ed, and th uall shi 

e ges quot ere are many ow 
how much of of fancy, and of sentiment found 
in these plays. ‘They are so good, so different from what might 
have been anticipated, that the reader may not improbably feel 
the doubt which evidently first arose in the mind of Schlege as to 
the fidelity of the translations. Considerable latitude is always 
allowed to the translator of poetry, and the translator from Sanskrit 
may claim more than the ordinary share. How far the author of 
these volumes has availed hi of this poetic license none but 
Sanskrit scholars can fairly judge, but the ordinary reader may 
form some idea of it by com anepte first extract above given 
from the Hero and the y “nen 8 with the following literal transla- 
tion made some twenty years ago for educational purposes by 
Professor Cowell :— 


Ah, to those who have adverse fortune sorrow comes fast bound to sorrow ; 
do you ask me how so? See—this blow of separation from my beloved, so 
hard to be endured. and fallen so suddenly upon me ; and that too when the 
days are so delightful that we need no umbrella to shade us from the heat 
through the rising of the new water-clouds. (Air) Restrain thy anger at 
my command, O cloud, that overspreadest the sky with thy continuous 
showers ; if ever in my wanderings o’er the earth I behold my beloved, then, 
oh, then, whatsoever thou shalt do I will bear it. ‘Alas! the redoubled 
Sorrow of my mind is all beheld in vain. But since the holy sages say that 
derung is the soures of seasons, shell I put back the season of the rainy 


These plays have been fortunate in finding a translator 
sessed of fone scholarly knowledge and such fine poetic taste. 7“ 
the days when the translations were made our knowledge of 
Sanskrit was far below the height it has now reached; but few 
men have done more to advance that knowl and none have 
been more successful in making the riches of Sanskrit litera- 
ture accessible and acceptable to the English reader, than Horace 
Hayman Wilson. 


PARKER’S EARLY HISTORY OF OXFORD.* 
Wee not feel quite certain how far this mon is 
strictly public, but, as it has been addressed to and circulated 
among the members of a large Society, we cannot look upon it as 


* On the History of Oxford during the egg and Eleventh Centuries 


(912-1100). By James Parker. Oxford 


strictly private. And it is due both to Mr. Parker and to 
the antiquarian public in general that it should not remain 
strictly private. For Mr. Parker is a local antiquary of the right 
kind, a kind which is by no means too common. And we maj 
welcome in him a fellow-worker of our own, ashe goes over m 
the same ground and comes to much the same regults as we did 
ourselves in an article on “ Pre-Academic Oxford” about a year 
back.t Any man who undertakes to write any piece of 
history will find that his main business is to run right in the teeth 
of local prejudices and to upset the most cherished local traditions. 
It is all one whether, as Mr. Floyd has just done at Cardiff, he 
makes a wholesale massacre of the time-honoured twelve hts 
of Glamorgan, or whether he throws to the winds the myth about 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge having been founded 
by £lfred and Seberht or somebody millenniums before Alfred 
and Seberht. In all such cases he has to fight against the 
same enemies and to fight with the same weapons; he has, as Mr. 
Parker puts it, “to tell all that we know of the early history of 
Oxford or any other place, and how we know it.” The process is 
a simple one; to see what is really to be found about Oxford, 
Glamorgan, or any other district in really authentic chronicles and 
records, whether national or local. During the time which Mr. 
Parker takes in hand, he has not to go very far afield for his 
materials. He stops at the end of the eleventh century, so as to 
keep clear of the academical element in Oxford altogether. He 
ends with the Domesday Survey and with the works of the elder 
Robert of Oily. The reign of Henry the First he leaves un- 
touched. It might disturb the rest of an om eg of a past 
generation to read the sentence in which Mr. Parker calmly says, 
“That reign saw the foundation of the Austin Canons at ; 
they were eventually followed by the Dominicans, and s 

after that by the Franciscans, consequently a fresh era was com- 
menced in the history of Oxford, an era which included the 
growth of the University.” What would Anthony Wood have 
thought of the growth of the University being coolly included as a 
result of various comparatively recent monastic foundations ? 
Yet nothing can be more certain that in authentic history we have 
no mention of Oxford at all earlier than the tenth century, and 
that our first glimpses of scholars and teachers there come in the 
course of the twelfth. There is no mention of Oxford in Beda, 
and we suppose that no one believes in the spurious inser- 
tion in Asser on which so much legendary lore has been 


| built up. Up to the coming of William, our materials for the 


history of Oxford, as of most other places, lie, with the rae 
tion of the one reference in the Life of Eadward, within 
covers of Monumenta Historica Britannica and Codex Di 
maticus. For the later years of the century we have the 
notice of the borough in Domesday, and the particulars to be 
athered from the local history of Abingdon, There is also a 
focal history of St. Frythswyth’s Priory in the Monasticon which 
Mr. Parker seems not to have referred to. It is very imperfect 
and of very little importance, except that, by some strange 
process of misconstruing, Thierry has made it the groundwork of 
one of his wildest romances. Of all the other materials Mr. 
Parker has made good use. Apart from one or two cases, as we 
shall presently point out, he shows no small critical power. Some- 
times, however, he fails in complete grasp of the meaning of his 
authorities, as if he had referred to them only for these parti 
points without much familiarity with their general contents, But 
this is what must befall all writers more or less, No one, we 
suppose, can help often referring to books of which he has not read 
through every word, and the real wonder is to find a local writer 
going to the right sources at all, and, still more, showing any un- 
derstanding of their meaning or any critical appreciation of their 
et te f Oxford begins with the entry in the 
e authentic history o 0: ins wi ) in 
Chronicles in 912, saying how, after the death of Ealdorman 
Z£thelred, Eadward the Elder took into his own hands London 
and Oxford and the districts belonging to them. But Mr. 


Parker rightly begins a little before the to bring 
out that while places in neigh-~ 


bourhood of Oxford are constantly mentioned in our history, 
and while the neighbourhood, as a border-land of 
and Mercia, is a constant scene of important events, there 
is!no earlier mention of Oxford itself. Oxford in the reign of 
Eadward must have been an important place, but it must also 
have been a new place; if any one chooses to look on it as a 
fortress founded by AZlfred, and to see here the origin of 
myths which connect his name with the place, it is open to 
to do so. Mr. Parker collects the various forms in which 
entry in the Chronicles appears in the later writers from Florence 
onwards, but it is odd when he translates “ us” in Flo- 
rence by “cousin,” as if the King and Lady of the Mercians had 
not been brother and sister. So again it would have been as well to 
mark that “Edredo” in Henry of Huntingdon must be a mere slip 
of the copyist for “ Etheredo,” the form which he uses elsew: 
and “ Sub-regulus” is not well ex by “Sub-ruler.” It is 
better translated by the technical word “ Under-king,” which 
brings out the — of independence still kept by the Kingdom 
of Mercia. Mr. Parker’s next point is the death of the Attheling 
Elfweard at Oxford in 924, the year of the death of his father 
Eadward. Mr. Parker, writing wholly from the aunalistic ny | 
ha “T can give no information about this Atlfweard, son 
ward.” But William of Malmesbury, who calls him in one 


¢ See Saturday Review, September 3, 1870. 
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place “ Ethelwardus” and in another “ Elwardus,” makes him the 
second son of Eadward, “ secundus filius ex Elfleda filia Ethelmi 
comitis,” and adds that he was “litteris apprimé institutus, mul- 
tumque Elfredum avum yultu et moribus preferens.”. Has no 
myth-maker been tempted to represent this scholarly prince who 
died at Oxford as an early instance of a Royal student in the 
University ? 

On the next event in the history of Oxford Mr. Parker has a 
piece of really acute criticism, which is worthy of being carefully 
weighed. The murder of Sigeferth and Morkere at Oxford in 
1015 is recorded by all our writers, but William of Malmesbury 
alone adds to it an account of their followers taking refuge in the 
tower of St. Frythswyth’s minster and being there burned. This 
story William says he read in the local archives of the monastery. 
Now there is a charter of AZthelred in 1004, which Mr. Parker 

uotes from Dugdale, but which is also printed in the Codex 
Dasiwation, in which he speaks of certain Danes taking refuge in 
the same tower, and there defending themselves and being burned. 
The reference of course is to the massacre of St. Brice in 1002. It 
has generally beon assumed that the account in William of 
Malmesbury is the correct one, and that the charter was a forgery 
of some one who confounded the massacre of the Danes with the 
murder of Sigeferth and Morkere. Mr. Parker, on the other hand, 
very ingeniously argues that the charter is genuine and gives 
the true account, that it is the document seen by William of 
Malmesbury, and that the confusion was William’s own. 

Mr. Parker goes on collecting the various historical notices of 
Oxford with the same praiseworthy care, though his line of argu- 
ment is now and then weakened by a seeming lack of familiarity 
with regard to other matters besides Oxford. Thus an elaborate 
argument to show that we should accept Henry of Huntingdon’s 
statement, according to which Fadmund Ironside was killed at 
Oxford and not, as Florence says, in London, is set aside by the 
fact, which Mr.’Parker seems not to take in, that London was part 
of Eadmund’s dominion, and Oxford was not. So in the question 
as to a siege of Oxford by William in 1067—which, of course, 
ought to be 1068—Mr. Parker seems possessed by the idea that 
the siege of Oxford and the siege of Ixeter exclude one another. 
The state of the case is this. In 1068 William besieged and 
took Exeter early in the year, before Easter. From the accounts 
in the Chronicles and in Orderic we know the events of this 
campaign in considerable detail. The question is whether 
William had to besiege Oxford later in the year on his first 
march to York. Now William of Malmesbury, and after him 
Matthew Paris, describe a siege, either of Exonia or of O.vonia, 
which might easily be understood either of the siege of Exeter 
recorded in the Chronicles and in Orderic, or of a siege of Oxford 
not recorded elsewhere. Our acceptance of the Oxford story has 
nothing to do with our acceptance of the altogether undoubted 
Exeter story; the only question is whether we should accept a 
siege of Oxford some months later. ‘This question resolves 
itself into a question as to the right reading in the text 
of William of Malmesbury and Matthew Paris. And here 
we think Mr. Parker is quite successful in showing that the 
reading Oxonia rests on no authority. That is to say, there 
is no authority for any siege of Oxford in William’s ‘time at 
all, and the account which we find in William and Matthew 
must be taken as giving us some further particulars of the siege of 
Exeter. But if Oxon could be shown to be the right reading, 
it would simply establish the fact of a siege of Oxford, and would 
leave the history of the siege of Exeter just where it was. 
One word more about Oxford and Exeter. Mr. Parker, when 
discussing the walls of Oxford, says :—“ It is almost certain that 
it was not the custom of the Anglo-Saxcns to build stone walls so 
extensively as would warrant us in supposing they adopted them 
for the fortification of a great city.” In answer to this we have 
only to quote the words of William of Malmesbury in describing 
the occupation of Exeter by Aithelstan :—“ Urbem igitur illam 
turribus munivit, muro ex quadratis lapidibus cinxit” ; and so again, 
in Orderic’s description of the siege, William “ per plurimos dies 
obnixe satagit cives desuper impugnare et subtus murum suffodere,” 
words which seem hardly applicable to a mere wall or palisade of 
wood. But Mr. Parker’s whole account of the walls, the castle, 
and the whole condition of Oxford at the end of the eleventh 
century, grounded on the account in Domesday and the notices in 
the Abingdon History, is one of the best pieces of local antiquarian 
description which we ever came across. The mound which forms 
sO prominent a feature in the general aspect of Oxford Castle is 
assigned by Mr. Parker to the beginning of the tenth century—that 
is to say, 1t is a work either of the Lady of the Mercians or of her 
brother King Ladward. But the hand of Robert of Oily is to 
be seen in the tower which still stands, and he agrees with us in 
Placing the tower of St. Michael’s Church at the same date. But 

e crypt of the chapel of St. George, the only part which remains, 
and that rather rebuilt than strictly speaking preserved, he assigns 
to the time of the younger Robert of Oily, and connects it with 
the grant of the church to Oseney Priory. He then goes minutely 

through the account of Oxford in Domesday, and all that can be 
found out about the parishes, churches, and streets as they stood 
at the time, winding up with a comparative map, contrasting the 
Oxford of those days with the Oxford of these. It does require some 
effort of the imagination to go back to the days when Oxford was 
simply an ordinary town, of some ecclesiastical and of more militar 
importance, with its walls, its castles, its minster and its paris 
‘churches, its houses sadly diminished by the effects of foreign 
conquest, but without the smallest beginnings of the academical 


buildings which now give the place its special character. The 
point at which Mr. Parker leaves off is well chosen for a b 

but we trust that it is only a break, and that he will go 
on further with one of the best pieces of local history eyer 
written. The few flaws which we have pointed out we haye 
pointed out eg sd as warnings how constantly the student or 
writer of local history must keep its relations to general his 

before his eyes. Up to this point, Mr. Parker has had chiefly tg 
cast aside mythical tales and to search out such notices of his own 
city as are found in the general annals of the apy i With the 
increase of the ecclesiastical and the beginning of the academia] 
element in Oxford, the materials become more varied and the task 
of arranging and sifting them will become more difficult, but we 
trust that Mr. Parker will not shrink from any difficulties of the 
i but will go on with the work which he has so wel] 

egun, 


THE COOLIE.* 
TIE author of Ginz’s Baby, after giving his indisputable 
powers of description and portraiture to the wrongs or sorrows 
of the British pauper, has found a field for the same energies of 
mind and graphic tlow of pen in the sufferings and oppression of 
the West Indian coolie. That the present work is likely to fall 
very far short of the interest and’ excitement created in the 
public mind by the former publication is due, in the main, to the 
comparative remoteness of the subject from the ken or the sympa- 
thies of the home reader. The miseries or the ill-treatment of 
beings, albeit human, alien from themselves in colour, race, belief, 
and the very rudiments of social usage, had needs be depicted with 
a pen of more than human reality or even magic if the hearts of 
well-to-do, self-reliant, and complacent British Christians are to 
be touched by the hardships or griefs of poor-spirited, ill-favoured, 
and graceless heathens half-way nto the globe. No wonder 
that the author of Gina’s Baby seems to write trom the first with 
the air of a man with an uphill and ungrateful course before 
him, and to struggle under a load which makes easy and 
elastic running altogether out of the question. The style 
is from first to last too much that of a dull and prosaic report, 
seldom compensated by a flash of that latent irony or that 
power of scathing sarcasm which so relieved the sadness of 
his well-known tale of fiction, The task, for one thing, was 
in the present instance to a great extent forced upon him, 
instead of springing spontaneously out of his proper impulses or 
choice. Seven days before he started on the trip which issued 
in the book he had as much idea of visiting the moon. Sitting 
in his chambers one Friday, in June last year, he was surprised 
the bursting in of two friends. Will you go to Demerara?” 
“ What's the matter? Acommission?” A commission it was— 
not merely legal, but one of a wider kind, set on foot by Lord 
Granville to inquire into the whole subject of the coolie system 
of British Guiana. <A despatch had arrived at the Colonial Office, 
dated Christmas Day, 1869, from Mr. Des Voeux, formerly a sti- 
pendiary magistrate there, now administrator at St. Lucia, bring- 
ing grave charges against the planters. Two Societies, the 
Aborigines’ Protection and the Anti-Slavery, wished to have the 
coolies properly represented by counsel in the inquiry. A brief, 
so to say, was here tendered to our author. He must be ready by 
Thursday. Punctually to the morning he was on board the Seine 
at Southampton. The retainer was accepted and held by him, he 
is ‘careful to premise, a3 a counsel, not as a partisan. He was no 
member of either of the two Associations. No one could accuse 
him of prejudice either way when he went to Demerara. And we 
peruse his book with the confidence that he has exerted through- 
out that unbiassed judgment and calm survey of facts for which 
he claims credit to himself from the first. He has, moreover, be- 
sides his own experiences and the evidence adduced in the course 
of the inquiry, the Report of the Commissioners to fall back upon 
at once to contirm and supplement what he has said. 
The question involved in the present inquiry stands wholly apart 
from that of the natural flow of population from overcrowded re- 
ions to those where elbow-room is wider and the struggle for life 
ess deadly. It is whether an artificial system for the transfer of a 
comparatively simple and helpless class trom the swarming hives 
of the East to the trying toil of the West can be framed, organized, 
and conducted with results equally efficacious to the capitalist 
and beneficent to the immigrant. In no instance can it well be 
brought more signally to the test than in that of British Guiana. 
There State-aided immigration is of no new growth. It has 
existed in various progressive states of organization for a period of 
thirty years. Our author's figures trace its growth from the date 
of the suppression of slavery. Lhe Act of Abolition contemplated an 
apprenticeship of six years, and an African Ordinance two years later 
authorised the importation of labourers, chietly liberated Africans, 
from the Bahamas, under an indenture of servitude for a term of 
years. But every influx of African blood, whether aboriginal 
or West Indian, has from the first regularly disappointed its pro- 
moters. In 1838 the first shipload of coolies was brought over 
from Calcutta by private enterprise, and in the same year resolu- 
tions in favour of a general scheme of immigration were adopted 
by the Court of Policy. The ensuing Ordinance, however, to be 
backed by a loan of 400,000/., opposed by the Government and 


* The Coolie; his Rights and Wrongs. Notes of a Journey to British 
Guiana. With a View of the System, and of the Recent Commission 
of Inquiry. By the Author of “Ginx’s Baby.” London: Strahan & Co. 
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_us, indicating the existence in India, 
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s party within the colony, was disallowed in England. Hence 
arose & perpetual struggle between the colony and the Home 
Government. A private speculation in 1839, which brought in 
2,900 negroes from Barbadoes, and thirty from the United States, 


ved a disastrous failure, which was exceeded by the appalling 


some 6,000 Madeirans set in in 1846, the import of 563 coolies 
from Calcutta and 225 from Madras having taken place the year 
before under the Act passed in 1844. The moriality among both 
was severe, and has ever since kept down the numbers that have 
annually swarmed into the colony. Of the whole number of 
18,707 imported from Madeira only 7,929 were returned alive at 
the census of 1851. The Chinese contingent, the most valuable of 
all, which in the seven years from 1859 to 1866 reached 12,000, 
has been put an end to by the Chinese Government, since February 
1367, insisting on a back which it was not thought re- 
munerative to concede. The total of imported labourers in 1849 
was returned as 82,130, since which date there have been intro- 
duced 65338 Indians, 12,628 Chinese, 10,000 Barbadians, 
12,000 Portuguese, and 2,500 Africans. The numbers surviving, 


be accurately told till the next census. If it should turn out 


serious balance to be accounted for. According to the estimate 
given in the Aqgentins the death-rate has never been less than ten 
per cent. annually, The women have always been few in number, 
and both in character and physique unfitted to be mothers of 
families. That efforts have made to an unscrupulous extent 
to remedy this deficiency appears from a story which was received 
with some incredulity on its first ventilation in the press of this 


at Allahabad to wit, of a 
scheme for kidnapping by force, where milder arts were ineffectual, 
healthy and fine young women, to be smuggled on board ship for 
transport to Jamaica. The fee for every such capture is actually 
slated at seven rupees, that for a man being set at only four. Itis 
amongst new comers, we are given to understand, that the mortality 
is highest. The climate itself does not seem to be exceptionally 
unhealthy, though the plantations, lying for the most part along 
of rivers, ispose to attacks of a mala- 
uiana is only kept habitable bya 
system of artificial drainage. Hence a necessity for large holdings 
ude the successful 

e hands of small negro proprietors or 
tenants. It is at field work upon large estates that the negro 
thrives the best, giving his spare hours to his patch of garden, 
where he lives by preference in his own. house or cabin. 
He gets through twice as much work as the Hast In- 
dian, who is often wholly unused to agricultural labour, besides 
_ being constitutionally weaker or more inert. His love of saving 
and his desire to get back to his native land, rather than a wish to 
make himself comfortable during his temporary exile, induces the 

coolie to work. 

The sitting of the Commission, when formally opened after 
sundry difficulties and delays, at the Court House, Georgetown, 
was far from substantiating the strong aud sweeping charges which 
“had led to its being sent out. While our author demurs to the 
mode of animadversion adopted in the Report, as well as to its 
severity, he does not acquit Mr. Des Voeux of making charges at 
random and incapable of proof. A large number of witnesses 
came forward, the principal of whom were the Immigration Agent- 
General and Sub-Agent and the Medical Inspector of Hospitals. 
Mr. Oliver, of the Planters’ Committee, brought forward a series of 
the most elaborate statistics, fortified by the testimony of Portu- 
— merchants, magistrates, barristers, doctors, and other resi- 
‘dents. Besides many -deputations of coolies from the various 
estates, all persons in any way connected with the Commission 
were the suffering recipients of letters and petitions without num- 
ber. Some of these in Chinese our author still possesses, written on 
all sorts of paper—brown, straw, candle-box, cartridge, &c.,and even 
‘on a tiny slip of scarlet torn off a wall or cut from a book. Many 
were the productions of the village “lawyers,” a litigious class of 
blacks with a smattering of education. Amusing specimens of 
this native literature are given by our author, Eastern craft or 
African Creole cajolery being highly characteristic of these effusions, 
The general result arrived at from the labour of the Commission is 
on the whole favourable to the theoretic system of native labour. 
The defects and scandals are such, in the main, as to be rectified by 
more exact and rigorous enforcement of the letter as well as the 
‘spirit of the law. Three points are especially summarized b 
our author in which the existing organization failed, and in whic 
immediate reform is called for. The first of these is careful 
attention in India to the physical condition and aptitude of the re- 
cruit. The second relates to the representations actually made to 
him on the spot by the recruiting agent. Many coolies were 
found to be in doubt as to their having received, signed, or other- 
wise sanctioned any undertaking at all. Certificates of indenture 
brought with them 7 Indians and produced in Court were repudi- 
ated in numbers by the Immigration authorities in British Guiana. 
Hence inevitable heartburning, despair, and disaffection among 
the victims to this fatal misunderstanding. The third point 
touches the information kept back from the recruit at the time of 
making the contract. The kind of labour and the consequences of 
a breach of contract should be distinctly made known from the 


those who came would be of a better class, requiring a far less ex- 
pensive and minute organization to eir interests. The 
returning immigrants, were the facts ed by the planters but 
borne out by their testimony, would be the best emg Ss mee 
for the colony. There are too many points even in the better of 
the State Ordinances suggestive of the transfer of a flock of sheep 
rather than of the price of voluntary human labour; as when the 
Immigration agent, on production by the employer of the receipt 
of the allotment fees for so many head of labourers from the 
colonial receiver-general, orders them “to be delivered to 
the said employer”; or even in the salutary restriction that 
children under the age of fifteen are not to be ted from their 
nts, natural guardians, or protectors; relatives, too, being so 
blotted as to accompany each sale, and even friends not to be 
without strict necessity. However, on the assumption that 
coolie labour is indispensable, and is sure to find its way into the 
market by one channel or another, it cannot be maintained either 
that the existing scheme is radically bad, or that its working has 
on the whole been chargeable with failure or iniquity. 
Many minor reforms of a valuable kind will doubtless issue out ot 
the recent inquiry. Among these is a suggestion of our author's 
that the head if the Immigration De ent should be officially a 
member of the Court of Policy. The fact of this omission is, as 
he remarks, a singular one. But recognition is paid to the upright- 
ness and efficiency with which the duties of that office have been 
discharged by Mr. Crosby. The preponderance of the planters’ in- 
terest in the Court, and in the consequent policy of the settlement, 
forms one of those complaints which open up the entire question of 
the balance of power in local  eascomnc as well as the knotty problem 
of the relations of colonial to home rule. To go exhaustively into 
controversies such as these lies beyond the pale of our criticism, 
as it lay beyond the scope of our author’s remarks. We have to 
im for much seasonable and instructive matter. bearing 
upon the rise of British Guiana to the first rank among our 
thriving colonies, combined with many curious and interesting 
details of the racial, social, and political characteristics of the 
a to whose industry and toil so much of that prosperity 
is due, 


GRANT’S XENOPHON.* 


fey saeyincaine is, or used to be, so little read t by boys 
just emancipated from Greek Delectus, whose idea of him 
was as a sort of mile-post indicator of marches and parasangs to 
be gabbled past or construed through, that we can easily imagine 
this lively and clever little volume creating a novel popularity for 
his varied contributions to ancient Greek literature. Save the 
Hellenica, the bare anvalism of which suggests to Sir Alexander 
Grant the same relation to Thucydides as that of Smollett to 
Hume—a meagre piece of history which lazy Oxford men were 
wont to take up as @ minimum substitute for the great Greek 
historian—there is not one extant work of this “ military brother 
of the Socratic family ” that has not a freshness of its own, and & 
title to be read both for its quasi-originality and the light it 
throws on a remarkably cosmopolitan Hellenic mind. Though 
we know little of him from external sources, Xenophon has 
a wonderful knack of natural autobiography, and his curious 
deficiency of ara caused perhaps by Athens’ loss of 
prestige in the Peloponnesian war, with which his birth and early 
ife synchronized, contributes to lend to his self-portraiture the 
charm of constantly shifted surroundings and unds, One 
can excuse his inaptitude for the deep philosophy which his 
contemporaries sucked from the lips of the great master, whose 
ethical and practical teaching was as much as Xenophon could 
assimilate; for we might otherwise have missed a nal 
narrative of adventure as lucid as Cesar’s Commentaries, and 
more unstudied than Kinglake’s Crimea, an anticipation of latter- 
day Boswellianism, and a prose romance which, if now and 
then stilted, is yet the first and far from the least artistic af 
“novels with a purpose.” The opuscula too of Xenophon— 
what light they reflect on the dead past, calling up to the 
mind’s eye stirrupless riders on steeds unshod; little wars into 
which States no bigger than an English county rushed with so 
small a cavalry force that Xenophon could gravely suggest inter- 
spersing with it grooms with poles in their hands to make the foe 
fancy the force greater than it was; hare-hunting all the year 
through ; and for the nobler animals of the chase the most un- 

rtsmanlike tricks of trap, snare, and circumvention, albeit 
Teatpben,; like our great Duke and Lord Raglan, held this pastime 
to be no bad school for the hardships and encounters of mighty 
war. There would have been a greater loss, too, than very many 
students wot of, had the Hiero never come down to us, con- 
taining as it does a dialogue on despotism which Sir Alexander 
Grant would like to illustrate, if it might be, ~ the experiences 
of Napoleon III., and which Mr. Grote, justly as we think, 
prefers as a purely Hellenic picture to the ia, In it 
is given an answer to the question which must have often 
struck the student of the past as well as of the present: If Im- 
perialism is so fraught with suspicion, anxiety, and ceaseless dis- 
quiet, why not abdicate? Simply, says Hiero, because you can’t. 
No retreat (Solon said the same thing) is possible for a r. 
“ How restore property confiscated, health and freedom 


* Xenophon. By Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., LL.D., Principal of the 
Univeaity of Edinburgh. (Ancient, Classics for English Readers.) Edin- 
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‘sway, and life itself sacrificed to the exigencies of personal 
aggrandizement ? The best thing a usurper can do is to hang 


But our notice of Sir Alexander Grant’s contribution to Mr. 
Lueas Collins’s series must in some degree follow the order 
in which he has treated the works of the Greek writer and 
— whom he has chosen to illustrate. And we think 

has made a happy choice, because few men could, on 
the one hand, have brought to the task such full acquaintance 
with the Socratic school, or, on the other, have gathered from 
Eastern experiences more opportunities of parallelism for the 

i customs and 

dia. Besides this, Sir Alexander Grant is a fair and 
candid critic of Xenophon, steering a mid course between the 
favour of Grote and the prejudices of Colonel Mure, and thus 
meting out his full deserts to one who, if not of first class calibre, 
was at least at the very top of the second class, To take Xenophon’s 
Prime work, the Anabasis, no one who has any acquaintance 
‘with it needs to be told of its admirable clearness of detail, which 
makes it a model of study for the despatch writer or “Our Own 
Correspondent.” But what we think Sir A. Grant does most 
justice to, and fitly places in the front, is Xenophon’s skill in light 
and easy character-sketching, as well as in facile reporting of 
scenes and speeches. Without his apparently intending it, we 
have got by the end of the First Book of the Anabasis as good 
@ portrait of the younger Cyrus as if the author had set 
up a separate canvas and devoted it to this single task. A 
favourite, for awhile, of fortune, this youthful hero never is 


ina for pay-money but some satrap’s wife turns up with 
an offering, never comes to a hitch how to explain his objects 
to the Greek mercenaries but he finds a between at the 
nick of time, a profitable investment of capital in timely magna- 
nimity, a keynote of questa and enthusiasm in his prompt and 
summary settlings with such traitors as Orontes, Xenophon tells 
the tale “ right on,” but his present biographer manages to bring 
together and into prominence those features in the character of 
Cyrus which recommend him above Orientals of his own or other 
periods—his larger views, his greater generosity, his un-Eastern 
good faith, his qualities of good comradeship, his Napoleonic 
ascendency over men’s minds, and his clear perception, so gratify- 
ing to the Greek heart, of the superiority of one Greek to a 
hundred Persians. Sir A. Grant glances in passing at the points 
of ison and contrast between the Anabasis and “the forty- 
five,” but he does not let the fine character of the earlier 
“ Pretender” blind him to the er justification which the 
Jacobites had for their rising, and to the purely selfish aims of 
Cyrus the younger. He notes, too—which places this selfishness 
in a yet stronger light—the opinion Mr. Grote, that 
had succeeded in his enterprise his ultimate aim would 


have been, by playing Greek against Greek, to destroy the in- 
d ence of Hellas and subjugate her to Persia. 

+ is after Cunaxa that Xenophon finds most for his talent 
a8 @ descriptive writer and a reporter of spe It is at 


that point too that he becomes more and more a pars magna 
te'Giveieintane he reeounts. Now come the difficulties of the 
‘Greek retreat arising out of the murder of the generals by Tissa- 
and the feeling of betrayal which Sir A. Grant parallels 

the case of our army in Cabul in 1842, “when on the eve 
their despairing at t to 
mountains, the snow, 
of these difficulties is very characteristic—a dream, such as might 
have action to some old Homeric hero, for the precise 
solution of which he trusts to events, but on the strength of 
which he boldly assumed a share in the lead, which he thence- 
forth never relinquished. It is amusing to find how much 
dreams and omens weigh with this soldier of fortune, both before 
and after—especially, we when he saw a clear path out of 
danger which needed more than common recommendation to his 
en. At other times it is by a joke that he holds his 

own with his colleagues, as when, @ propos of “ stealing a march” 
(p- 47), he twits Cheirisophus with the Spartan vice ; or inspires 
his soldiers to the charge, as when, before dashing at the opposing 
olchians, he pithily exhorts them “to eat them alive.” We 
commend this passage, by the way, to the advocates of the theory 
of Homeric cannibalism, and the author of Studies of Homer 
and the Homeric Age. By such stimulants to action and on- 
ward ess the Greeks were kept in heart through a series 
of adventures which Sir Alexander Grant renders all the 
more interesting by bringing modern custom and modern tra- 
vellers’ tales to bear upon them; e.g. where he illustrates 
Xenophon’s account of the Kurdish “stone-rolling” (pp. 40-1), 
from Major Millingen’s Wild Life among the Koords, and the 
‘barley-wime (it was certainly whisky, for who ever mixed malt 
liquor with water ?) which the Kurds drank sherry-cobbler fashion, 
by the “bozat” which the same traveller found in use in the 
same locality 2 year ago. In like manner Sir Alexander finds 
counterparts for the Persians picketing their horses by foot-ropes 
at night, in the modern tice of India; for the short curved 
knives of the Chalybes, in the “kookaries” of the Goorkhas; 
and for the dialectic Socrates of the Athenian Agora in the 
stout lounging Brahman philosopher of an Indian bazaar. These 
little likenesses between new things and old, judiciously strewn 
over the pages of the Xenophon for English readers, impart to 
it almost as much charm as the writer's lively and fluent nar- 
rative ; an excellent specimen of which will be dons (pp. 50-51) 


in the description of the ecstasy of the ten thousand at the sight 
which made them cry “Thalatta! Thalatta!” We have spoken 


ures of the Anabasis and the | 


of Xenophon’s talent as a reporter of the speeches of others, (Og, 
course he wrote, after the Greek historic fashion, the subg 
of what his spokesmen ought to have said. But Sir Alexander 
Grant brings out in terms of deserved praise the characteristics of 
the speeches which Xenophon represents as having been uttered: 
by himself :— 

His speeches, considered in relation to their object and occasi are. 


models of oratory. Apparently straightforward and simple, and totally free: 


from all flourishes of rhetoric, they are yet most artistically constructed, go 
as to say the most effective things in the most effective way. The report of 
them is so graphically given, that we seem to have the whole scene before. 
our eyes, and to be made interested spectators of transactions that took: 
nee twenty-two hundred years before any of us were born. And it must: 
added that, in these transactions, we find Xenophon always using his 
powers of influence for good and worthy purposes—for the advantage of 
the army asa whole, rather than for any isolated objects of self-aggrandize. 
ment ; and for the prevention equally of base conduct and of rash ang 
calamitous exercise. 
This is high testimony to Xenophon’s integrity as well as i 
city. latter have strong tribute al 
the end of c. 3, Sir Alexander Grant indorses Mr. Grote’s opinion 
that the conquest of Persia by Alexander the Great had its germ 
in the Anabasis of Xenophon. 

One feature in Xenophon’s character, at which his new bi 
pher glances at opening, is indirectly illustrated here and there in 
these pages; to wit, his comparative indifference to his mother. 
country, Athens. Pupular as he was in the main with the 
which he led home with such tact and ability, the most critical 
trials of that popularity were his attempts, at the very end of the 
Retreat, to plant a colony, first at Phasis and afterwards at Calpe, 
We credit him with a sufliciently acute appreciation of the fickleness 
of his countrymen to disincline him from settling down in that 
fierce democracy, already in its decadence. Banished afterwards for 
his presence with Agesilaus at Coroneia, he cheerfully at forty-two 
years of age accepted the pleasant and congenial exile of a resid- 
ence at Scillus near Olympia, a present from the Lacedzemonians 
to the sporting ex-general, which Sir Alexander likens to “the 
age of a farm at Epsom to a yeoman of sporting tendencies.” 

ere he built a miniature temple to Diana, like to that at 
Ephesus, because a river Selinus runs through both, and because 
“in both rivers, adds Xenophon, speaking somewhat after the 
manner of Fluellen—there are fish and cockles.” Anent the life 
at Scillus, which was “idyllic and thoroughly Greek,” the author 
of this volume has an amusing remark upon the Aryan phase of 
religion that ominated over it, “a bright, picturesque, easy 
religion which consists in doing under the name of divine an- 
thority what men would have been most inclined to do with- 
out it.” Certainly it had more attractions, seeing how generals 
and statesmen and philosophers were treated in those days, than 
camp, senate, or city life; and there is small blame to Xenophon 
if, untempted by the excitements of generalship and campaign- 
ing, he was content to pass a long after-life in the retirement 
of Seillus, and probably to demonstrate the truth of what Burs 
sings :— 

O would men stay aback frae courts, 

And please themselves wi’ countra sports, 

It would for every one be better, 

The laird, the tenant, and the cotter, 
In Xenophon’s case it was certainly better for posterity, which 
owes his many and various literary works to his intelligent and ob- 
servant holding aloof from the busy world. Here from his copious 
notes he put together his Recollections of Socrates, which, if they 
fail to represent the covert irony and urbane repartee of that 
thorough gentleman, are not without their use in giving a basis of 
fact to the creations of Plato. While Plato aims at ee 
Socrates the philosopher, and Xenophon contents himself wi 
a popular justification of Socrates the man and moral teacher, it is 
open to the student to strike his own balance between the too 
much of the one and the too little of the other. Occasionally, 
indeed, Xenophon becomes prosy and sermonizing, e.g. when 
puts into his master’s mouth the long-drawn allegory of the choice 
of Hercules; and he errs in the same direction when, in his small 
treatise on Hunting, he winds up with moral applications which 
Sir Alexander Grant suggests may have been the result of a revi- 
sion when he was old and twaddly. But a large residuum of the 
“Memorabilia” and “the Banquet” could ill be spared, even if 
it were the fruit of Xenophon’s Anecdotage; eg. his answer to 
Antisthenes, who asked him why, if a woman had equal capacity 
for being moulded into excellence with a man, he had not made 
more of Xanthippe? “ As those,” he replied, “ who wish to excel 
in riding often choose restive horses, because if they can ride these 
they will easily manage any others; so he, wishing to converse 
and associate with mankind, had chosen a wife of this kind, know- 
ing, if he could bear her society, he would be able to get on with 
any one else in the world.” Sir Alexander Grant explains the 
discrepancy between Plato and Xenophon as regards the period 
of Xanthippe’s wifehood to Socrates, Plato must have made a 
slip when he said that she, whose tongue had ceased to wag long 
before, visited Socrates in the condemned cell. He meant Myrto, 
her successor. 

There is much acute observation and criticism in Sir Alexander 
Grant’s survey of the Cyropedia. He thinks the story of the Loves 
of Panthea and Abradates would not satisfy English romance- 
readers, because their passion is post-nuptial not ante-nuptial, and 
the action commences at a point where the third volume of a 
modern novel would have concluded. He points out too, as well 
from other tokens as from the kind of sepulture which the great 
Cyrus prescribes for himself, that the ideal of Xenophon’s romance 
was a Spartan and not a Persian (148); and with similar shrewd 
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pertinent criticisms he constantly imparts fresh interest an 
ort classic who has scarcely met his deserts 


CHRONICLES OF GOLDEN FRIARS.* 


LE FANU, and we speak after a certain acquaintance 

with his writings, has at any rate one merit. He has fewer 

lines to & than most other novelists. He raises in the mind of 
hiscritic that feeling of gratitude which comes over aman who some 
Sunday, instead of having his usual commonplace sermon of half- 
gu-hour, is let off with a very foolish sermon of fifteen minutes. 
Wegladly acknowledge, therefore, that Mr. Le Fanu has the merit 
of brevity. His are small, his type is large, his lines are not 


too close together, his “ Chronicles ” are divided into three stories | 


ighty-three chapters, and the beginning and ending of each 
= seed of each chapter are honoured with an ample allowance 
wtunk space. Everything, in fact, has been done to promote 
the convenience of the reader, and oo ppeenee his speedy release. 
When we have said this, we have said all that we can say for Mr. 
Le Fanu and his Chronicles of Golden Friars, unless indeed it be 
satisfaction to the public to know that they are inscribed to a 
y of title. Brief though the three volumes are, we must con- 
fess that we have only read the first two. It was not 
merely through disgust and weariness that we left the third 
yolume unopened. We felt that we were getting so hope- 
lessly confused between the glass-eyed villain and the ghosts of 
the first story and the haunted baronet and the ghosts of the 
second story, that our brain could not stand any further mixture. 
We were like a man who had already had bad cham = 
‘anu 
tells his readers that these stories are placed before him “to help 
him through the idle evenings, when better things fail, and to 
borrow all they may from the cheer and good-nature of our summer 
holidays.” So long as there are in the country stiles left to sit , 
upon, sticks to whittle, old ladies to call upon, and the game of 


twenty questions to play, we cannot imagine that any one will need 
Mr. Le Fanu’s assistance to help him ugh his ya how- 
eyer idle they may be. As for borrowing anything from the cheer 


and good-nature of the summer holidays, Mr. Le Fanu is surely 
mistaking the season of the year, It is not now that our brains 
are reduced by plum-pudding and mince-pies to that condition 
which is foun 


so well to the of the most foolish 
of Christmas books. If he had waited five months, and had suc- 


ceeded in finding an artist to embellish his “ Chronicles” with pic- 
tures as outrageous as his stories, a word might possibly have been 
said for him. Stories about ghosts and dreams naturally enough suit 
that season of the year when indigestion and nightmares are so 


common. 

Mr. Le Fanu lays the scene of his stories at a certain town 
inthe Lake district. He says, “an occasional change of names 
will not veil from those who have once seen them, the strongly 
marked individual features of the scene.” We can only say that, 


» though we are as familiar probably as Mr. Le Fanu “ with the 


| topography of that group of counties,” we cannot imagine where 


itis that these “strongly marked individual features” are to be 
observed. We know of no lake in England which is four or five 
miles broad, and at the same time so long that a person who would 
ride toa spot on the opposite bank would have to go five and 
twenty miles round. But setting the topography aside as compa- 
tatively unimportant, we can. scarcely believe that Mr, Le Fanu 
some twenty years ago heard “ this lore,” as he calls it, from “ cer- 
tain worthies of the town of-Golden Friars, natives of the place.” 
If these worthies at that period really told these stories, to them 
must be given the credit of having invented the most ‘stupid form 
of story-telling that the worid hasever seen. But we shall require 
stronger evidence before we will believe that the modern sensa- 
tional school had or has any place in Cumberland or Westmore- 
land, We are told, indeed, that these stories owed much “ to 
the vigorous vivd voce narrative, the play of countenance, and the 
picturesque vocabulary of a striking dialect.” If Mr. Le Fanu 
Were to gather round him a party of dalesmen, and were to 
Tepeat to them one of his stories, he would observe, no doubt, a 
very considerable “ play of countenance,”and would hear a vocabu- 
lary,which is considered more striking than moral or picturesque. 
He tells us he used to days upon the lake or among the fells 
“ with an eye instinctively assured that such placesmust have stories, 
if one could only get at them, to hear, while still the imagination 
Was toned with their beauties, their solemnity, and their mystery.” 
Mr, Le Fanu’s imagination unfortunately soon loses its tone, and 
. es as far removed, at all events from beauty and solemnity, 
if not from mystery, as an imagination can well be. Was it on 
on the lakes and fells, or was it (much more probably) in the 
columns of the Daily Telegraph, that his imagination got so far 
toned as to produce such a passage as the following ?— 

The fact is, that Captain Tonquil was fast caught in that vice, the winch 
of which is twisted tighter and tighter hourly, and whose metallic bite 
whitens with hell-fire. He was in the torture of debt, and, worse, of the 
frightful shifts into which that agony drives some minds. 

How much solemnity had Mr. Le Fanu left to him when he 
makes the country doctor talk over a dead body in a manner that 
would be, we should hope, considered unusual and offensive even 
in a dissecting-room? Where was his mystery gone when, on 
another occasion, he wrote “ Here lies a chap-tallen, fish-eyed 


image, chilling already into clay, and stiffening in every joint” ? 


By J.S8. Le Fanu, Author of “ Uncle 
Son, 1871. 


Chronicles of Golden Friars, 
Silas.” 3 vols. “London: Bentley & 


from modern |. 


‘Where is the vivd voce narration, of which we hear in: the 


in the often-repeated foolish talk of a drunken man? Mr, 
Fanu should understand that the drunken Helot was introduced. 
not to give amusement, but to excite disgust. If an author 
is master of no other kind of humour, he had better be content 
with being serious than try to raise the laughter of a foolish: 
reader when sober by the talk of a foolish character when. 
drunk. Mr. Le Fanu may, of course, have gathered round him a 
peculiar set of readers, who can relish drunken talk so much as to. 
call for itagain and again. They could have, however, got it cheaper, 
we shouldahave imagined, than at the rate of three volumes for 
thirty shilli Surely every hanger about a public-house would 
for a pot of beer supply them with as much talk of the following. 
kind as they could require :— 
“ The utmost I should think of doing for him would be, perhaps, a little: 
qyinion, nothing mo’—shurely—he is really and toory a very shoun’ shtay- 


accord’n’ lye he continued, with a compassionatin 

“ one of 

all I can powa'ep down here, I must be off, ye shee, 
Golden Friars, a little flutter ovv zhnow, thazh all.” 


There is, we must admif, a certain harmony about Mr. Le- 
Fanu’s writi His plots are as foolish as the language in. 
which they are told, and his characters are in every way con- 
sistent both with the one and the other. The first of the two 
stories that we have read, though dull to the last degree, 
is yet intelligible. A wicked Captain—the fman who, while 
fast caught in the vice—was at the same time being driven into 

i htfal shifts, begins by administering poison to an heiress when 
a baby, and ends by all but pushing her over a precipice of five: 
hundred feet into the lake beneath. He gets her, indeed, into.such. 
an unpleasant position that, with her feet over the edge, she was 
supported only by a solitary tuft of fern, The glass-eyed 
Captain hereupon begins playfully to pelt her, with such force, 
that “a great stone, ey, by him, bounded down so close. 
that the earth shook under her as it flew over the edge of the 
cliff.” Happily for her, her lover and his rival were by chance, 
on the point of fighting a duel in an adjoining hollow. With 
the heroine hanging over a precipice by a tutt of fern on one 
side of a hill, and the hero having a pistol pointed at his head 
from a distance of twelve paces on the other side, there does not. 
seem much chance for a second generation of heroes and heroines... 
Happily there came up at the very nick of time a “detective” 
sad a “ policeman in plain clothes,” in full pursuit of the glass- 
eyed villain. ‘The duel is stopped, and the hero rushes up the 
hill after the heroine, just in time to throw “a strong arm round 
her—firmly, convulsively.” With her safe, our author naturally 
enough a “What has become of Mr. Burton, akas Blinks, 
alias Amyot, alias and truly Captain Tonquil—alive, and still 
possessed with his sordid and murderous purpose?” As the 
end of the story was reached, and he could be done with, 
and as, moreover, there was a lake quite handy, he was at once: 
drowned. Mr. Le Fanu is not satisfied with merely meer 
him off, but delights to tell how “the swollen body of the old 
villain was floated by the breeze to the shore, not far from 
Golden Friars.” Though Mr. Le Fanu is certainly too fond of 
killing people off, we must do him the justice to admit that on 
one occasion he brings back to life a country attorney whom he» 
had buried in Golden Friars churchyard, and honoured with “a. 
mural tablet over the family , containing a very handsome | 
certificate of his virtues, the deckings of his sorrowing friends, and 
his own general importance.” We certainly were surprised when, 
on page 155, we took leave of this gentleman, to find him, on 
page 272, one of “three wise men in Golden Friars putting their 

eads together over this ghastly breakdown of their = 
philanthropist.” Confusing as such an incident as this is, 
it is compared to the mysteries of the second story; 
for in it Mr. Le Fanu’s imagination gets so overtoned with 
mystery, that he gives us a haunted baronet, who consulted the 
spirits in making his betting-book; a lady and a baby who were 
drowned some ninety years before, but occasionally, as a boat 
passed, came up to the surface; a melancholy man who was. 
drowned and laid out “ with a heavy Y-piece on each ave 
but came back to life for a season; a ghost of a “ copper-faced o. 
man”; a second ghost of another old man “ in white livery” ; a 
third ghost of a young a in deep mourning ; lastly, ghosts 
of “ a great old macaw and a long, slender kite.” It is just 
sible that we should reduce the number of ghosts by two, for 
seems some reason for believing that “ the great old macaw and - 
the long, slender kite” are merely different manifestations of the. 
“ copper-faced old man” and the gentleman “ in white livery.” 
The next time that Mr. Le Fanu writes a foolish story, we trust 
that he will at all events forget to — about beauties, 
solemnity, and mystery, and find for his title some word a little 
less ambitious than “ Chronicles.” 


MR. WHISTLER’S ETCHINGS.* 


Ts general public has at length the opportunity of judging of 
Mr. Whistler's merits as an etcher, and we can scarcely doubt 
that the sixteen plates now before us, several of which are already 


* A Series of Sixteen Etchings of Scenes on the Thames and other 
Subjects. By James Whistler. London: Ellis & Green, 1871. 


genders. 
Lady Walsingham looked encouragingly at her sister and nodded. e . 
“T’ve been shen’ for, La’y Walsh—Walse—Walsing—ham; old Jack 
Amerald—he likshe his glass o’ port,” he said roguishly, “and shuvversh 
of his right hand ;. 
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familiar to connoisseurs, will serve to enhance the artist’s reputation. 
The subjects, chiefly on the Thames, are eminently English ; the 
art treatment, on the contrary, is somewhat French. Mr. Whistler, 
by extraction an American, is by education allied to the Continent 
of Europe ; he studied —— in a somewhat desultory fashion 
in France ; he entered, however, the Parisian studio of M. Gleyre, 
an artist long known in the Gallery of the Luxembourg by “Les 
Tilusions pentaee.” Thus the young painter, who at long intervals 
has presented himself fitfully in our Royal Academy, became 
allied to a school of silvery tone, tertiary colour, ’ out- 
line, vague shadowy form. Occasionally, as in a picture 
not to be forgotten, “a phony in white,” the harmonies 
evoked have been delicious, though the style generally is foreign 
to our English tastes. Yet by degrees the British public has 
been indoctrinated with certain foreign ideas, as we took occasion 
to show in speaking of the Capri school in the Royal Academ 
of the present year. This school is “ vaporoso” as a Scotc 
mist lighted up by a Southern sun; it has a harmony that is 
but a mild variation on monotone; it is as a tune played on a 
single string. M.Hamon, who has been identified with Capri, and 
M. Gleyre, who, as we have seen, was the master of Mr. Whistler, 
‘appear to us in great measure responsible for works which by 
turns have been welcomed for genius and denounced for eccen- 
tricity and audacity. Without committing ourselves to either of 
these extreme judgments, we may say that a chief ingredient in 
these anomalous products has seemed to be nothing more alarming 
or incomprehensible than indolence and indifference. Even in the 
etchings now published we find, to say the least, a studious 
economy of labour; the work is thrown aside at the earliest 
possible moment, .elaboration seems irksome, high finish might 
abate from the dash and the flourish which now pass as the 
sign-manual of genius. But we have to remember that be- 
twveen oil pictures and etchings there is a wide interval. A 
picture is not fit for exhibition when it is little more than 
an indication or a first rubbing-in; an etching, on the 
other hand, is often brilliant just as it is slight; it is fre- 
quently prized because it retains unspoilt the traits of a rapid, 
masterly sketch. The plates now collected, in spite of their short- 
comings, will place Mr. Whistler among the great masters of the 
art. 


These plates, as before indicated, are like and yet unlike the 
artist’s pictures. They show that he has been accustomed to think 
out his subjects in monotone ; they are studious in the construction 
of light and shade, and prove that the grammar of chiaroscuro has 
been rightly unders On the other hand, they have more 
decision in line, ter emphasis in touch, than we have been led 
to look for in the products of Mr. Whistler’s studio. The port- 
folio opens with a characteristic specimen, “ Black Lion Wharf” — 
a work decisive and precise in execution, emphatic where emphasis 
is needed, brilliant in contrast of dark and light, delicate in the 
handling of unobtrusive passages, slight and sketchy in the treat- 
ment of episode. Mr. Hamerton quotes this etching “as a repre- 
sentative example of Mr. Whistler's peculiar qualities and faults; the 
faults being, as so often happens in art, inseparable from the 
qualities.” The defects seem chiefly to be that “the foreground 
is slight in the extreme, and is altogether out of relation to the 
rest of the subject. The artist has exhausted all his darks in the 
details of the shore; the blacks in a single bow-window beyond 
the schooner have got down already to the very bottom of the 
seale; and as nothing in an etching can be made blacker than pure 
printer’s ink, the artist has no resource left for his foreground, and 
so sketches it without attempting any statement of its relation to 
that bow-window.” Mr. Hamerton, in his volume on Etching and 
Etchers, devotes a whole chapter to Mr. Whistler. In the artist’s 
style merits and defects are indissolubly bound together; some pas- 
sages are off-hand and careless, others minute even to excess; the 
lettering on signboards invites the scrutiny of a miscroscope ; the 
smallest facts are observed with shrewdness, and handled with 
vivacity ; and when the plate is finished, out of apparent disorder is 
educed a consummate composition. The manner is certainly 
anomalous ; it is beset with contradictions, it deviates from ordinary 
routine, itis removed from commonplace. The artist comes upon his 
subjects at odd corners ; he steals upon his incidents unawares ; as 
a crafty sportsman, he seizes the prey before it can escape. 
The path he takes is sometimes direct, often zigzag; he views his 
subject askance, his eye traverses diagonals; hence his materials 
arrange themselves on paper in strange and unaccustomed fashion. 
And thus perhaps it also happens that what threatened, as we 
have said, to be most admired disorder, is in the end singularly 
picturesque. Bargemen and boats, bridges and churches, landing- 
stages, cranes, warehouses, signboards, and tall chimneys, jostli 
together with as little mutual consideration as passengers disgorg 
from a Thames steamer, are made to marshal themselves picto- 
rially, so that at length order conquers disorder. Only a most 
adroit artist could steer a clear course through such complexities. 
The navigation of a crowded river is not more intricate than the 

ictorial management of these strangely consorted materials. It 
is needful that the eye should be keen, the nerve unflinching, the 
hand swift and resolute. For clear perception, for clever sleight 
‘of hand, some of these etchings are unsurp . 

We have said that Mr. Whistler’s style is Continental, conse- 
qeently not English. Mr. Hamerton, in — of the present 
state of the art of etching in England, says, “ The English do not as 
-etchers belong to the European community.” ‘“ English etching, 
like English painting, is a product of the English soil, intensely 
and exclusively insular, and a result of many complex conditions.” 
‘The author of Etching and Etchers, after deploring the want of 


patronage, proceéds to stigmatize the state of the art in England in 
the following terms :— 

But if etching in England is in a low condition, the fault is not entirel 
in the apathy of collectors, or the timidity of publishers ; the etchers then. 
selves are to blame. The English school, with a few notable ex 
tions, has sought to make the art pretty and popular rather than great. our 
etchers have not been faithful to the spirit of etching; they have conde, 
scended too much to the level of the common public. Let it be unders 
once for all, that this great art, if followed in the true spirit, must for ever 
be as far above the vision and criticism of the vulgar as an eagle’s flight 
above the cackling of fowls in a farmyard. And between these two g 
choice has to be made—between greatness and nobleness on the one hy 
or prettiness and some slight chance of popularity on the other. The 
English school has not aimed at greatness, except in one or two Notable 
instances ; it has aimed at pepularity, and it is not even popular, 


The French fail in a direction opposite to the English ; they 
are apt to be capricious, pretentious, outrageous ; their art is a wild 
vagary, and liberty degenerates into license. Hence it becomes 

uestion whether the timidity of the English school be not pr. 
ferable to the audacity of the French. Certainly it were an in. 
justice to Mr. Whistler to identify him with either extreme; he 
seldom fails on the side of timidity, and though occasionally he 
may scrawl at random, he never breaks loose wholly from the 
laws of pictorial composition. Among these etchings there arg 
several which recall the style of M. Corot and other French land. 
se any “ Chelsea Bridge and Church” (16), for instance, 
is slight and tender, silvery and grey; also ‘ Battersea, Early 
Morning” (15), @ plate which preserves the quality of a sketch, 
is tranquil, delicate, and lovely. ‘“ Milbank” (14) likewise may 
be named as attaining force and yet preserving form; the lineg 
are few, the labour is slight, but the touches fall into the right 
places. This economy of time and wise direction of energy, this 
defined purpose and subordination of means to ends, may be taken 
as characteristic of the French school. Art, as art, is supreme 
among the master-etchers of Paris, 

Mr. Whistler, trained in the atelier of M. Gleyre, has probably 
more knowledge of the figure than he obtains credit for. “The 
Lime Burners” (9) are not unworthy of Ostade. ‘ Wapping” 
(5), sailors smoking, is capital for delineation of character. «The 
Pool” (7) makes known to us a boat-boy who might be the com- 
panion of rustics sketched by William Hunt. But once at any 
rate the artist breaksdown. “The Forge” (3) involves difficulties 
which are not surmounted; the treatment is perplexed and pur- 
poseless, the handling uncertain and weak. In looking at this plate 
we miss the force of shade, the surprise of light, the strength of 
contrast which Rembrandt would have thrown into such a subject, 
Yet “The Fiddler ” (8) will scarcely suffer by comparison with the 
most famous of extant etchings, ancient or modern. This fi 
is magnificent in force of modelling, in its breadth and in its detail, 
The hand never loses itself, brilliance does not break into tone, 
force is focussed on the face. The subordinate parts are indicated 
by the sweep of the etching-needle, sharp, swift, and suggestive as 
the silver-point of the old masters. A skilful etcher plays with 
his tool as a musician with his instrument. 

Picturesque is the term which best designates the materials 
with which Mr. Whistler deals. The classicism of Claude is 
wholly foreign to his style. There is little beauty or grace, little 
balanced symmetry in the compositions before us. But picturesque 
they eminently are. Limehouse” (12), for example, assumes a 
Prout-like character in the crumbling old tenements that crowd 
the shore; and in “ Eagle Wharf” (11) we have one of the rustic 
figures which recall the manner of William Hunt. Indeed, in these 
pi tes the figures are wey just as pa as the weather- 

aten baiges and the broken-down houses; they are, moreover, 
animated, as in the compositions of Callot and Canaletti, with 
a are and movement; even when the etching is slight, as in 
“The Little Pool” (10), the rough tars are not wanting in ferce 
or character. Each style has necessarily its limitations ; and in 
looking at these remarkable works we see how hard it is to be 
at once picturesque and imaginative, literal and ideal, matter- 
of-fact and creative. Thus the contrast is great between 
Mr. Whistler and Turner; the one exhausts his force at a 
single throw, states facts concisely and emphatically, works 
out some obvious problem in light, shade, and composition 
by a few simple means ; the other holds back his resources till he 
can reach a grand climax, economises his powers through subor- 
dinate es until he comes to the stronghold of his composi- 
tion, and so at length, by subtle elaboration, attains complex and 
imaginative pictorial effects. All artists suffer by comparison with 
Turner, just as all men must appear circumscribed when measured 
by the infinity of nature. But, failing of universality, it is well 
when a painter or draughtsman can become, like Mr. Whistler, 
identified with a style strongly marked in its individuality. The 
Thames affords for this artist congenial sketching pena: 3 what 
Cayaletti did for Venice, Mr. Whistler has been doing among the 
wharves, quays, bridges, and river craft of London. Mr. Hemy 

roved in the last Academy Exhibition, in “The Shore at Lime- 

ouse,” that in London there are still left scenes as paintable as 
any in the old cities of the Continent; and the late David Roberts 
showed in panoramas that the mists and smoke which gather on 
the Thames are, when illumined by sunshine, scarcely less dazzling 
than the sky of Italy or the waves of the Adriatic. In like manner 
Mr. Whistler has, simply by means of the etching-needle, brought 
to the eye a vivid sense of light, heat, and colour. Lastly, his 


labours are not without a topographic value. Old Hungerford” 
6) and “Old Westminster Bridge” (4) serve, like the plates by 
Callot of old Paris, to perpetuate the memory of works which now 


belong only to the past, The etcher hus a gift and a privilege 


\\ 
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not even the photographer can annul or take away; he 
es himself the trusty ally of the antiquary and the historian ; 

he is faithful as a chronicler, while fascinating as an artist. 
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tate Fee Passes, admitting to the Palace and Grounds, on application 
to the Secretary, stating naine and address, 


Aiea PALACE.—Arrangements will be made for 


ALEXANDRA PALACE.—The to Subscribers of 
One Guinea and upwards are fully detailed in the Prospectus, 
liability, and must benefit. 


Fy 7 ~ DRA PALACE.—The inhabitants of the Metropolis, 
and of the North of London, should obtain the full Prospectus, which 


AUEXANDRA PALACE,—Art Union.—£500 for a Guinea. 
ALEXANDRA PALACE.—Musical Festivals, Concerts, &c. 
ALEXANDRA | PALACE. —This will be a Grand Institution 


combining the solid advan a4 
Souin Kensington Museu with the Crystal 


ALEXANDRA PALACE and MUSWELL HILL ESTATE 
INTINE.—Offices, 5 and 6 Great Winchester Street Buildings, London. 


(THE ALEXANDRA PALACE and MUSWELL HILL 
ESTATE TONTINE, 


To terminate on the 30th June, 1886. 
Trustees. 
JOHN CLUTTON, Esq., Whitehall Place. 
JOHN HACKBLOCK, Esq., Bolton Gardens, 
JOHN HORATIO LLOYD, Esq., Inner Temple. 


main features of this sche: be said to be as follows 
‘he holder of a Tontiae Ce Certificate for One Guines or upwards will become entitled to. 


Sha i the Art Uni fons, to be held i arranged. 

are in n eld once neve 

20s. for each Guinea subseri three years when arrange. 
re I 


x meee: time be commuted for Admissions to the Palace and 


a bscribers incur and must benefit. 
ifne issue is made, the Subscriptions will be re’ in full. 
For further Detailed 


iculars, see 
wie issions to 


Prospectus. 
to view the Palace can be obtained at the Offices of the Company, 5 and 6 Great 
Bi E.C, 
inchester Street Buildings, THOS. DIXON, ‘ 


Pore GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 


ST... BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE.— 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on Monday, October 

sonally or by lette: tothe RESIDENT WARDEN of the 
A Handbook will be forwarded on application. ; 


Ss" THOMAS’S HOSPITAL.—The MEDICAL SESSION 
- 1871 and 1872 will COMMENCE at the NEW HOSPITAL on the Albert Embank- 

DISTRIBUTION of errr ye will be made by Sir FRaNcis Hicks, Treasurer. 

Gentlemen en‘ have the option of paying £40 for the First year, a similar for the 

Second, £30 for 1 the ow ny tho for each succeeding year; or, by Dy paying £108 at once, of 


PRIZES AND APPOINTMENTS FOR THE SESSION. 

First Year's Students: Winter Prizes—£20, £15, and £10, Summer Prizes—£15, £10, and £5, 

Third Year's Stadente s Winter Prizes—£20, £15, and £10; Mr. £10: Mr. George Vaughan’ 's Cheselden 


Medal ; Lt 's Gold Medal; the — ize; the FF House 
» Physici ; the ‘Two —- Surgeoncies ; Accoucheurships ; Two Medical 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
rote Br. Clagtony Barker and Dr. J. Risdon Bennett. 


Croft Lick rehison, Dr. Le Gros Clark, Mr. 8: 


Medicine—Dr. Dr. Murchison. 
Jones. General logy—Dr. Bristowe. Physi 
Dr. John Harley. Descriptive Anatomy— W 
Anatomy in_the D sine Room—Anatomical jacana, Mr. Rainey, and Mr. William 
Anderson. and Practical Chemistry—Dr. A. J. Bernays. Midwifer, es. 
ateria Medica—Dr. C . Forensic Medicine 
Stewart. Ophthalmic 


Serer Le Gros Clark and Mr. 
and Practical P| 


yu Liebreich. Botany—Dr. W: icks. Pa hemistry—Dr. Thudi- 
chum. Dental Surgery — r. J. jott. trations Morbid Anatomy—Dr. a 


T. B. PEACOCK, M.D., Dean. 
R. G. WHITFIELD, 
or Prospectuses, and for information relating to Prizes and all 
WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary, The Manor House, 8 St. "Thomas's Hospital’ 
jurrey, 


Bors GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.—Fellows and the 
Fublic are informed that the OFFICES and COLLECTIONS of thie Society will be 


t the month ugust, On accoun' 
By Order, H. W. BATES, Assistant Secretary. 
Diem 15 Whitehall Place. 


OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.—PROSPECTUSES, 
forwarded free, on application. 


either of the DAY or EVENING CLASSES, will be 


LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION. —TWO 

a High Fellow of his College, are forming CLASS for the NEXT 

. Three Months’ Course (two hours three times a October 1.~ 
M.A. Cantab, 41 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fi 


TRINITY SOLLEGE, EASTBOURNE 
Rev. JAMES R. WOOD, 


EXHIBITION of 1872._Trades in Paper and 
in 


resent year's tion, or by written application t 


spain —Offices, Royal Albert Hail. Kensington. 


MUSICAL | INSTRUMENTS in the INTERNATIONAL 
interested in Musical Instruments—Select led Speci- 


whieh will Exhibited ia the General the present year's 
Eshi in t 
hibition, or or by written the Secretary.— Offices, Ro: al Albert bert Hall, 


the 


The or COMMENCES on 2. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE. 
Master—Rev. JAMES R, WOOD, M.A. 
| anne for Boarders—UPPER SCHOOL, 8 to % Guineas (inclusive); JUNIOR SCHOOL, 


TRINITY COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE. 


orth £20a for Two a Boarder, offered 


cep. 
our 
ood, | — 
ever 
ight 
‘ni 
oF 
| 
sa 
Tes 
ine 
he 
are 
ly 
ay 
les 
ht — 
ris 
| 
in the INTERN NAL BAHII = 
of | 
ibi- | 
XUM 


The Saturday Review. 


{August 12, 1871, 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, Coleshill, Warwickshire. — The 
Head-Master, Mr. F. A. HOOPER, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity Colieze, Oxted, | 
Assistant Classical Master at Christ's Hospital, receives BOARDERS in the Schoolhouse. 
Faas £0 ye no extras. Situation remarkably healthy ; easy access by Mi un 
North-Western Railw: Reopens on August la—Apply to THE HEAD-MASTER, 


| 
THE AUTUMN TERM of the UPPER and MIDDLE) 


SCHOOLS, PECKHAM, London, S.E., for the Training of YOUTHS to Business, will 
— Principal_JOHN YEATS,LL.D.,&c. N.B. Private Students 


: THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE | 


as special Characteristics of Instruction : 
RAW "MATERIALS OF COMMERCE; also. Li yy HISTORY ; or, Skilled 
Labour applied to Production. By Dr. YEATS. Cassell 


PDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE. —Mr. W. M. 


JPTON, who tak: limited ber of PUPILS, has been very successful 
for t! above, and at the last E xamination fur INDIAN TELEGIATH 
his Pupils obtained 2nd, 6th, and 17th Sedbergh House, South Hill Park, 


‘THE RECTOR (M.A. Camb.) of a small rural Parish, in a— 


West-Midland County, receives FL anaged PUPILS to prepare for the UNIVERSITIES, | 


He is an experienced Tuto: guist. The highest 


1838, 


with London Bankers, 


ARMY, &c. id modern 
For Terms, &c., address Rev. New Club, 57 St. 57 St James" 3 Street, Londo 


F_PUCATION. .—SEASIDE, SUSSEX.—The late PRIN: AL 

BOARDERS at his Hest éonnexion Public: Schools, Universities. 
Civil ‘Service Examinations: Vor References, &c., address 
C. R., Messrs. Hatchard & Co., 187 Piccadilly, W. 


| ALLIANCE 


HE HARTLEY INSTITUTION, SOUTHAMPTON.—NEXT | 


TERM COMMENCES September 18. Three giving Free 
tenable in the Departments of ss Literature and Science, of Preliminary Medical Educa- 
tion, or of Engineering and Tec! Science, will be opened to new Students. 5 

tion for the Indian Engineering, Forest and Telegraph Examinations, and for Univer- 
sity of London Degrees.—Address THE PRINCIPAL. 


PRIVATE TUITION.—The HIGHLANDS. 
CLERGYMAN, Honour Graduate of Trinity, Cambridge, will receive Three or Four 
PUPILS, to Educate or to prepare for Universities, xc.—Address, Rev. E. W.C., Birnam, N.B. 


[ND DIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE. — The 
JOUNSTONE, M.A msgrove House. Conte, formerly Professor, 
in Royal Mtilitory Engineer Colleze, Ac mbe, and Assistant- 
Examiner for the Engin: the Indian Public. Works Department, 
receives a few PUPILS, cj has Just passed F. the Indian Civil Engineer College. 


BRIGHTON, 38 Albany Villas, Cliftonville —Mr. MORITZ 


Education, and 


LICHTENSTELN, assisted by a Graduate of Cambridge, receives a limited number of 
GENTLEMEN to for Eton, Harrow, and Eton ‘Terms are 
‘ees, inclusive, for Boys under Twelve, One Hundred G annum; from 


Preive to One and Twenty Guineas per annum; payable ina advance per 
Term. Drawing, Masic, Swimming, and Riding. References excha 


CARLSRUHE, Grand Duchy of Baden —EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for SOURS LADIES, conducted by Mrs. NICKELS.—Mrs. 

ICKELS begs to inform English parents, desirous "of having their daughters educated in 
ermany, that 4 she receives a limited number of YOUNG LADIES as Boarders at her Esta- 
and Prospectuses, to Mrs. Huxtable, 

rk, London, N. .; Mrs. W. G. Ben Pies ,» 22 Middleton 
Dr. Lecturer of the University of Rev. 


» London; 
Dr. Emil Otto, Le D. Hechler, at ‘ 
AMBRIDGE HOUSE, Malvern Wells. — First-class 


SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. House large and deligittally 
situated. Excellent Lecturers, Professors, and Ps ident Governesses, English and 
‘Terms liberal and all details, apply to LETCHER. Reference is permitted 


32 Arundel Square, 


to the Lord Bishop ot Gloucester and Bristol nee Simpson, Preb. Chich. 
Tiverton.” Bexhill Rectory, gs; and the Rev. edward and Mrs. Fursdon, of fursdon, 
verton. 


JTSLE of WIGHT.—PUPILS.—The ADVERTISER, whe has 


a few young Pu 1s for Publie Sehools, has now several V. 
Address, Rev. W. E. HeyGare, The Brighstone, I.W. 


MEDIC: AL CARE and EDUCATION.—A MEDICAL MAN, 


residing in a most healthy neighbourhood, 21 miles from London, offers pa 
whe intoh a GENTLEMAN’S SON, to whom Medical object the elose proximity 
of a fi -—Address 


hoo! for Eton_or Harrow would 
Messrs. Weiss & Son, Surgeons’ Instrument Makers, 62 Strand, London 


AN OXFORD B.A., who has had some e 


d_has a knowledge of French, desires to meet with Fe 
about to TRAVEL for the VACATION, or for a owe 
J. C.-Galton, Esq., New University Club, St. James’s Street, W 


N OXFORD GRADUATE in Honours, late Scholar of his 


College, possessing a competent knowledge of French and German, desires a PRIV. 
TUTORSHIP. Travelling preferred.— Address, E., Liverpool Post Office. 


LOCUTION, COMPOSITION, and ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE.—The PROFESSOR at some of the principal Colleges in London i 
ADDITIONAL ENGAGEMENTS.—Mr. Nast, 39 Kensington Square, 


in Tuition, 
or TWO 


Address, Y. S. N., care of 


RESS.—The ADVERTISER, who has had considerable 
a thorough i on the and mercial Printing es qualifications, and has 


know es, desires an engagement 
of ‘AGER. Address, stating » care of Mr. Prue, 72 Meadow 


(THE COMPLETION of ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL.—The 


Committee es siynowtates the support they have received, and urgently solicit 
further CONTRIBUTIONS towards this religious and national work. £25,000 is still required 
to complete the Choir and. Apse and the Dome. Copies of the Appeal and all information will 
be forwarded on application to Mr. CALVERT Paul's Fund, 

Chapter House, st Paul's, E.C., towhom C = ee England, and Post Oftice 

% payable at t the General Post Office, may 


10 BE LET fora Term of Years, Furnished or Unfurnished, 

ih; 7 | HALL, near Wakefield, with Seven Acres of Gardens (large Vineries) nn 

rounds, and with or without forty acres of tie Pa Park. The House (lighted by Gas 

fitted a Hot-Water W: arming and Bath) contains Entrance and Inner 
Halls, Drawing- and 21), Morning-Room (25 by 18), Library (23 by 21). 
Jlousekeeper's- mestic Oifices on ground floor, and four Principal 
Bed- and three Dressing- Rooms, six Secondary Bedrooms and three Servants’ Mezzonine Rooms; 
large Coachhouse, Stabling and all other necessary Outbuildings, Gardener’ 
Lodge, and Right of Shooting over the Estate._For further and to view, 
apply to Mr. GEORGE MANDER, Solicitor, Wakefield. 


GHEPHERD'S BUSH, within Six Minutes’ walk of the 

Metropolitan Station.—FU [RNISHED APARTMENTS for ONE or TWO GENTLE- 

MEN ina ‘enewid furnished, quiet House. most sd situated. Terms moderate.—For 
lars apply to Mr. C. Dear, Picture Dealer, 39 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


HYYDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.D. Turkish Bat! 
Premises entrance into Richmond Park. lication. 


T°? visiting the WEST of ENGLAND.—BATH: 
meen of the West. A beautiful Cit: a, ~ Soe Scenery — The GRAND 

PUMP Moga HOTEL, with eve for Visi magnificent Suite of 

Baths under the same fed from the far-famed Mineral Springs. _dnteresting Drives to 

the Cheddar Clitfx, bury, and Longleat Lose 

finest parts of and Some 


"THE AGRA+ BANK, Limited. — Established in 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.; the NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
, and the BANK OF ENGLAND + 
Barascues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
posits received for tixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
Ats percent. pe per ann. to Notice of Wiherewal. 
Ata tto 
Ats ditto ditto an di 
Billsi t the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank 
po Approved Bills or sent for collection. free ot 
Sales and Purchases ettected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock ang 
Loans. and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every ¢ description of Banking Business and Money y Agency, British and Indian, 
J. THOMSON, Chairman, 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, 
London. Established 1824. Capital, £5,000,000. 
LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favourable Terms. Prospectuses, S: 
of Accounts, and Forms may be had on application to tatement 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary, 
[MPERIAL LIFE NSURANCE COMPANY, 
Curer OrFice—1 ane BRO: AD STREET, LONDON. 
Braxcu OFFice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 
The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and Bonuses, £2,766,000; and in respect of 


| Annuities £1,626 per annum 


—An ENGLISH | 


The Assets actually inv ested in First-class Securities amount to £937,897. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is paid uw) 

All kinds of Assurance etfected at moderate rates and on very liberal conditions. 

‘The Accounts of te Office for the last Financial Year, returned to the Board of 
compliance with Assurance Companies Act, 1870, 0." together with Prospectuses, may 


be had on a; a 
ead ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager, 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1908. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
___ CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 


Royal EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established a.p. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
CureFr OFFICE—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; BrancH—29 PALL MALL, S.w, 
Fire, Lire, and oe ASSURANCBS on liberal terms. 


FIRE DUTY.—This Tax having been abolished, the PREMIUM is NOW the ONLY 
CHARGE for FIRE ‘INSURANCES. 


Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 

The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 


A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnership. 


The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have bieg 
tested by the experience of more than a Century and a Half. 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary, 
UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1834. 
Assurances issued on Lives in England or India at very Econ: 
Annual Cash Bonuses. The Anoual Return of Premiums for the last Eight years beste » 
percent. Prospectuses, Thirty-seventh Annual Report, and Balance Sheet may be had a 
above ; or at the Branch Oilices of the Society in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 


FREDK. HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary, 


H FIRE OFFICE 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTAsLIsHED 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


UITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
MANSION-IIOUSE STREET (Opposite the Mansion House, London). 
Directors. 
Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., Vice-President. 
JAMES SPICER, Esq., Vice-President. 
John Charles Burgoyne, Esq. = Alldin Moore, Esq. 


Lord George Cavendish, M.P. rge Seovell, Esq. 
William Currey, Esq 


mical Premiums, entitling to 


John Coysgarne Sim, Esq. 
Samuel Edwards, John Charles Templer. Baa. 
George Fenning, Esq. John op We 
John Harvey, Esq. Georg: Frederick White, Esq. 

Ex-Directors. 

Frederick Cowper, Esq. Richard Twining, Esq. 
William Edwards, Esq. John Walter, ing. Erp, 
Sir Walter Charles James, Bart, 


Attention is particularly requested to the following important facts resulting from ma 
oon = which the Society was founded in the year 1762, and upon which it has ever since J 
conduct 
. It has never allowed Commission or employed Agents under any circumstances, whereby 

mt than Two Millions Sterling have been saved to the Assured. 

2. Being a purely Mutual Office, the whole of the Capital and Profits belong exclusively tothe 
Assured, no portion Dividends to Shareholders, 
3. The Invested Capital is £1,3 

* a whole expenses of amen are on an average only about 2} per cent. on theannual, 

he Society accepts the surrender of its at their true value, without any deduction, 

heny rendéring loss by forfeiture totally unnecessary. 

The Lives of Persons residing at a distance from London may be Assured without requising. 
their Personal Attendance at the Office. Assurances can thus without expense, oF 
the intervention of Agents, by direct Correspondence with the Office in Londo on. 

J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


ATTENTION IS INVITED TO THE MINIMUM PREMIUM SYSTEM OF THE 
QCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1825. 

INCOME £216,718. | INVESTED FUNDS....£1,413,564. 

1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 

Y. R. ECCLES, Resident Secretary. 


NTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE 
Accidents cause Loss of Time. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF MONEY. 
Provide against Accidents of all kinds by Insuring with the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
OrFices : 64 CORNHILL and 10 REGENT STREET. 


ACCIDE 


Miss HAWKESWORTH, Manager. 


with the 
ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 
7 in its own Ornamental Grounds of five acres, extending t Beach, a 
‘Terraces on north side afford the finest Marine ‘promenade at tached ito any 
oy the" Kingdom. The Building now contains 240 Suisine Wines 
choice.—Address, J. BOLLN, Lifracombe. 


BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 


render this Hotel equal to its long-existing aErevate. Spacious Coffee 


Room for 
Ladiesend Ge tlemen. Families received at mer 
Tupications to" The Maxaguut.” Dediord Hotel Company. Limi by the Weer. Come 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
To CAPITALISTS and INVESTORS. 
DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 29 PER CENT. 

Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 


UGUST N 2 pages. 
CAPETALESTS. TORS, TRUSTERS 


SHAREHOLDERS, 
nd the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable G 


Messrs. SHARP& CO.,Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 


J[MPORTANT to INVESTORS in BRITISH and FOREIGN 


MINES, RAILWAY STOCKS, and other SECURITIES Geosriptions Dividends 
at the rate of 5, 10, and 15 percent. Consult — JOHN B. REYNOLDS: SPECIAL oe 
of INVEST TMENTS, sent free by post on ication to senn B. REYNOLDS, Stoek and Share 
Dealer, 70 and 71 Bishopsgate Street Within, ales EC, 


